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N° 1. Sarourpay, January 23. 1779. 


Quis novus hic hefpes? ViRG. 


HEN a firanger is introduced into 

a numerous company, he is fearce- 

ly feated before every body prefent 

begins to form fome notion of his character. 
The gay, the fprightly, and the inconfiderate, 
judge of him by the cut of his coat, the fa« 
fhion of his periwig, and the eafe or aukward- 
nefs of his bow. The cautious citizen, and 
the proud country-gentleman, value him ac- 
cordirg to the opinion they chance to adopt, 
the one, of the extent of his rent-roll, the o- 
ther, of the length of his pedigree ; and all efti- 
mate his merit, in proportion as he feems to 
pofiefs, or to want, thofe qualities for which 
themfelves wifh to be admired. If, in the 
courfe of converfation, they chance to difco- 
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ver, that he is in ufe to make one in the po- 
lite circles of the metropolis; that he is fami- 
liar with the great, and fometimes clofeted 
with the minifter ; whatever contempt or in- 
difference they may at firft have fhown, or 
felt themfelves difpofed to fhow, they at once 
give up their own judgement; every one pays 
a compliment to his own fagacity, by affuming 
the merit of having difcovered that this ftran- 
ger had the air of a man of fafhion; and all 
vie in their attention and civility, in hopes of 
eftablifhing a more intimate acquaintance. 

An anonymous periodical writer, when he 
firft gives his works to the public, is pretty 
much in the fituation of the flranger. If 
he endeavour to amufe the young and the 
lively, by the fprightlinefs of his wit, or the 
fallies of his imagination, the grave and the fe- 
date throw afide his works as trifling and con- 
temptible. The reader of romance and fen- 
timent finds no pleafure but in fome eventful 
ftory, fuited to his tafte and difpofition ; while, 
with him who aims at inftruction in politics, 
religion, or morality, nothing is relifhed that 
has not a relation to the object he purfues. 
But, no fooner is the public informed, that 
this unknown author has already figured in 
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the world as a poet, hiftorian, or eflayift ; 
that his writings are read and admired by the 
Shaftefburies, the Addifons, and the Chefter- 
fields of the age, than beauties are difcovered 
in every line ; he is extolled as a man of uni- 
verfal talents, who can laugh with the merry, 
and be ferious with the grave; who, at one 
time, can animate his reader with the glowing 
fentiments of Virtue and Compaflion, and at 
another, carry him through the calm difquifi- 
tions of fcience and philofophy. 

Nor is the world to be blamed for this ge- 
neral mode of judging. Before an individual 
can form an opinion for himfelf, he is under 
a neceflity of reading with attention, of exa- 
mining whether the ftyle and manner of the 
author be fuited to his fubject, if his thoughts 
and images be natural, his obfervations juft, 
his arguments conclufive : and though all 
this may be done with moderate talents, and 
without any extraordinary fhare of what is 
commonly called learfif[wg; yet it is a much 
more compendious tagth od, and faves much 
time, and labour, and reflection, to follow 
the crowd, and to re-echo the opinions of the 
critics. 

A2 There 
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There is, however, one fubject, on which 
every man thinks himfelf qualified to decide, 
namely, the reprefentation of his own character, 
of the characters of thofe around him, and 
of the age in which he lives ; and, as I propofe, 


i 


= 


1 the following papers, ‘‘ to hold, as it were, 
*¢ the Mrrror up to Nature, to fhow Virtue 


*¢ her own features, Vice her own image, and 
< 


the very age and body of the Time his form 


‘ 


and prefiure,” my readers will judge for 
themfelves, independent of names and autho- 
rity, whether the picture be a juft one. This 
is a field, which, however extenfively and ju- 
dicioufly cultivated by my predeceffors, may 
ftill produce fomethiag new. The follies, the 
fafhions, and the vices of mankind, are in 
conftant flu€tuation; and thefe, in their turn, 
bring to light new virtues, or modifications of 
virtues, which formerly lay hid in the human 
foul, for want of opportunities to exert them. 
Time alone can fhow whether I be qualified 
for the tafk I have-undertaken. No man, 
without a trial, can judge of his ability to pleafe 
the public; and prudence forbids him to truft 
the applaufes of partial friendfhip. 

It may be proper, however, without mean- 
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ing to anticipate the opinion of the reader, to 
give him fome of the outlines of my paft life 
and education. 

I am the only fon of a gentleman of mode~ 
rate fortune. My parents died when I was an 
infant, leaving me under the guardianthip of 
an eminent counfellor, who came annually to 
vitit an eftate he had in the neighbourhood of 
my father’s, and of the clergyman of the pa- 
rifh, both of them men of diftinguifhed pro- 
bity and honour. They took particular care 
of my education, intending me for one of the 
learned profeffions. At the age of twenty I 
had completed my ftudies, and was preparing 
to enter upon the theatre of the world, when 
the death of a diftant relation in the metropo- 
lis left me poffeffed of a handfome fortune. I 
foon after fet out on the tour of Europe; and, 
having paffed five years in vifiting the differ- 
ént courts on the Continent, and examining 
the manners, with, at leaft, as much attention 
as the pictures and buildings of the kingdoms 
through which I paffed, I returned to my na- 
tive country ; where a misfortune ef the ten- 
dereft kind threw me, for fome time,. into re-- 
tirement. 

By the affiduities of fome friends, who have: 
A.3 promifed 
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promiied to aflift me in the prefent publica- 
tion, I was preverited from falling a facrifice 
to that languid inactivity which. a depreffion 
of fpirits never fails to produce. Without 
feeming to do fo, they engaged me by degrees 
to divide my time between ftudy and fociety 5 
reftoring, by that means, a relifh for both. I 
once more took a fhare in the bufy, and, 
fometimes, in the idle fcenes of life. But, a 
mind habituated to refleftion, though it may 
feem occupied with the occurrences-of the 
day, (a tax which politenefs exacts, which e- 
very benevolent heart. chearfully pays), will 
often, at the fame time, be employed in en- 
deavouring to difcover the fprings and motives 
of action, which are fcmetimes hid from the 
actors themfelves; to trace the progrefs of 
character through the mazes in which it is in- 
volved by education or habit ;, to mark thofe 
approaches to error into which unfufpecting 
innocence and integrity are too apt to be led ; 
and, in general, to inveftigate thofe paffions 
and affections of. the mind which have the 
chief influence on the happinefs of individuals, 
or of fociety. 

If the fentiments and obfervations to which 
this train of thinking will naturally give rife, 
can 
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can be exhibited in this paper, in fuch a drefs 
and manner as to afford amu/ement, it will, at 
leaft, be an innocent one; and, though in- 
firuétion is, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
from fuch defultory fketches, yet their general 
tendency fhall be, to cultivate tafte, and im 
prove the heart. 
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O child ever heard from its nurfe the 

ftory of Jack the Giant-killer’s cap of 
darkne/s, without envying the pleafures of in- 
vifibility ;, and the idea of Gyges’s Ring has 
made, I believe, many a grave mouth water. 

This power is, in fome degree, poflefled by 
the writer of an anonymous paper. He can 
at leaft exercife it for a purpofe for which 
people would be moft apt to ufe the privilege 
of being invifible, to wit, that of hearing what 
is faid of himfelf. 

A few hours after the publication of my 
firft number, I fallied forth, with all the ad- 
vantages of invifibility, to hear an account of 
myfelf and my paper. I muft confefs, how- 
ever, that, for fome time, I was mortified by 
hearing no fuch account at all; the firft com- 
pany I vifited being dull enough to talk of laft 
night’s Advertifer, inftead of the Mirror; and 
the fecond, which confifted of ladies, to whom 
I ventured to mention the appearance of my 
frft number, making a fudden digreffion to 
the price of a new-fafhioned luteftring, and the 
colour of the trimming with which it would 
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be proper to make it up into a gown. Nor 
was I more fortunate in the third place where 
I contrived to introduce the fubjeét of my pu- 
blication, though it was a coffeehoufe, where 
it is actually taken in for the ufe of the cu- 
ftomers; a fet of old gentlemen, at one table, 
throwing it afide to talk over a bargain; and 
a company of young ones, at another, break- 
ing off in the middle to decide a match at bil- 
liards. 

It was not till I arrived at the place of its 
birth that I met with any traces of its fame. 
In the well-known fhop of my Editor I found 
it the fubject of converfation; though I muft 
own, that, even here, fome little quackery 
was ufed for the purpofe, as he had taken care 
to have feveral copies lying open on the table,, 
befides the confpicuous appearance of the fub« 
{cription-paper hung up fronting the door, 
with the word Mirror a-top, printed in large 
capitals. 

The firft queftion I found agitated was con- 
cerning the author, that being a point within 
the reach of every capacity. Mr Creech, tho’ 
much importuned on this head, knew his bu- 
finefs better than to fatisfy their curiofity: fo 
the hounds were caft off to find him, and ma- 
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ny a different fcent they hit on. Firft, he was 
a Clergyman, then a Profeffor, then a Player, 
then a Gentleman of the Exchequer who 
writes plays, then a Lawyer, a Doétor of Laws, 
a Commiffioner of the Cuftoms, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, a Lord of Seffion, a Peer of the 
realm. <A critic, who talked much about /y/e, 
was pofitive as to the /ex of the writer, and 
declared it to be female, ftrengthening his con- 
jecture by the name of the paper, which, he 
faid, would not readily have occurred to a 
man. He added, that it was full of Scotti- 
eifms, which fufficiently marked it to be a 
home produéion. 

This led to animadverfions on the work it- 
felf; which. were begun by an obfervation of 
my own, that it feemed, from the flight per- 
ufal I had given it, to be tolerably well writ- 
ten. The critic above mentioned ftrenuouf- 
ly fupported the contrary opinion; and con- 
cluded his ftri€tures on this particular publi- 
cation, with a general remark on all modern 
ones, that there was no force of thought, nor 
beauty of compofition, to be found in them. 

An elderly gentleman, who faid he had a 
guefs at the author, prognofticated, that the 
paper would be ufed as the vehicle of a fyftem 
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of Scepticifm, and that he had very little doubt 
of feeing Mr Hume’s pofthumous works in- 
troduced in it. A fhort, fquat man, with a 
carbuncled face, maintained, that it was de- 
figned to propagate Methedifm; and faid, he 
believed it to be the production of a difciple 
of Mr John Wefley. A gentleman in a gold 
chain differed from both; and told us, he had 
been informed, from very good authority, that 
the paper was intended for political purpofes. 

A fmart-looking young man, in green, faid, 
he was fure it would be very fatirical: his 
companion, in fcarlet, was equally certain that 
it would be very fiupid. But with this laft 
prediétion I was not much offended, when I 
difcovered that its author had not read the 
firft number, but only inquired of Mr Creech 
where it was publifhed. 

A plump round figure, near the fire, who 
had juft put on his fpectacles to examine the 
paper, clofed the debate, by obferving, with a 
grave afpect, that as the author was anony- 
mous, it was proper to be very cautious in 
talking of the performance. After glancing 
over the pages, he faid, he could have wifhed 
they had fet apart a corner for intelligence 
from America: but, having taken off his fpec- 
tacles, 
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tacles, wiped, and put them into their cafe, 
he faid, with a tone of difcovery, he had found 
out the reafon why there was nothing of that 


fort in the Mirror; it was in order to fave 
the tax upon newfpapers. 

Upon getting home to my lodgings, and re- 
fle&ting on what I had heard, I was for fome 
time in doubt, whether I fhould not put an end 
to thefe queftions at once, by epenly publifh- 
ing my name and intentions to the world, 
But I am prevented from difcovering the firft 
by a certain bafhfulnefs, of which even my tra- 
vels have not been able to cure me; from de- 
claring the laft; by being really unable to de- 
clare them. ‘The complexion of my paper will 
depend on.a thoufand circumftances which it 
is impoffible to forefee. Befides thefe little 
changes, to which every one is liable from ex- 
ternal circumftances, I muft fairly acknow- 
ledge, that my mind is naturally much more 
various than my fituation. The difpofition of 
the author will not always correfpond with the 
temper of the man: in the firft character I may 
fometimes indulge a fportivencfs to which I 
am a flranger in the latter, and efcape from a 
train of very different thoughts, into the oc- 
cafional gaicty of the Mirkor. 

The 
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¥ The general tendency of my lucubrations, 
ws however, I have fignified in my firft number, 
és in allufion to my title: I mean to fhew the 
” world what it is, and will fometimes endea- 

vour to point out what it fhould be. 
x Somebody has compared the publifher of a 
- periodical paper of this kind to the owner of a 
; s ftage-coach, who is obliged to run his vehicle 
. i with or without paffengers. Qne might carry 
| on the allufion through various points of fimi- 
* ‘. larity. I muft confefs to my cuftomers, that 
“a the road we are to pafs together is not a new 
I one; that it has been travelled again and a- 
‘Ul H gain, and that too in much better carriages 
it than mine. I would only infinuate, that, 
le though the great objects are ftill the fame, 
~ there are certain little edifices, fome beautiful, 
~~ fome grotefque, and fome ridiculous, which 
re people, on every fide of the road, are daily 
of building, in the profpect of which we may fiad 
ne fome amufement. Their fellow-paffengers will 
ay fometimes be perfons of high, and fometimes 
I of low rank, as in other ftage-coaches; like 
a them, too, fometimes grave, fometimes face- 
~ tious ; but that ladies, and men of delicacy, 

may not be afraid to take places, they may be 
1e affured, that no fcurrilous or indecent com- 


pany will ever be admitted. 


I 
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Formam quidem ipfam et faciem honefli vides, 
qua, fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores ex- 
citaret fapientia. Cic. pr OFFic. 

























HE philofopher, and the mere man of 
tafte, differ from each other chiefly in 
, this, that the latter is fatisfied with the plea- 
fure he receives from objeéts, without inqui- 
ring into the principles or caufes from which 

that pleafure proceeds ; but the philofophical 

inquirer, not fatisfied with the effet which ob- 

jets viewed by him produce, endeavours to 

difcover the reafons why fome of thofe ob- 

je&ts give pleafure, and others difguit; why 

one compofition is agreeable, and another the 

reverfe. Hence have arifen the various fyftems 

with regard to the principles of beauty; and i 

hence the rules, which, deduced from thofe 
principles, have been eftablifhed by the critic. 

In the courfe of thefe inveftigations, various 

theories have been invented to explain the dif- 

ferent qualities, which, when affembled toge- 

ther, conftitute beauty, and produce that feel- 

ing which arifes in the mind from the fight of 
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a beautiful object. Some philofophers have 
faid, that this feeling arifes from the fight or 
examination of an object in which there is a 
proper mixture of uniformity and variety; o- 
thers have thought, that, befide uniformity 
and variety, a number of other qualities enter 
into the compofition of an object that is term- 
ed beautiful. 

To engage in an examination of thofe dif- 
ferent fyftems, ox to give any opinion of my 
own with regard to them, would involve me in 
a difcuffion too abftrufe for a paper of this 
kind. I fhall, however, beg leave to prefent 
my readers with a quotation from a treatife, 
intitled, An Inquiry into the Original of our I- 
deas of Beauty and Virtue *. Speaking of the 
effect which the beauty of the human figure 
has upon our minds, the author exprefles him- 
felf in the following words. 


“ There is a further confideration, which 


muft not be pafied over, concerning the ex- 


h all allow to 


- 


ternal beauty of perfons, whic 


- 
= 


have great power over human minds. Now, 
‘ 


it is fome apprehended morality, fome na- 


tural or imagined indication of concomitant 


‘ 


* By Dr Hutchefon. 
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virtue, which gives it this powerful charm 
above all other kinds of beauty. Let us 
confider the characters of beauty which are 
commonly admired in countenances, and 
we fhall find them to be /weetne/s, mildne/s, 
majefly, dignity, vivacity, humility, tender- 
nefs, gaod-nature ; that is, certain airs, pro- 
portions, je ne feai quoi’s, are natural indi- 
cations of fuch virtues, or of abilities or dif- 


pofitions towards them. As we obferved a- 


bove, of mifery or diftrefs appearing in 


countenances 3; fo it is certain, almoft all 
habitual difpofitions of mind form the coun- 
tenance, in fuch a manner as to give fome 
indications to the fpectator. Our violent 
pailions are obvious, at firft view, in the 
countenance, fo that fometimes no art can 
conceal them; and finaller degrees of them 
give fome lefs obvious turns to the face, 
which an accurate eye will obferve.” 

What an important leflon may be drawn 
by my fair countrywomen from the oblerva- 
tions contained in this paflage! Nature has 
given to their fex beauty of external form 
greatly fuperior to that of the other: the 
power which this gives them over our hearts 
they well know, and they need no inftructor 


how 
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how to exercife it; but whoever can give any 
prefcription by which that beauty may be in- 
creafed, or its decay retarded, is a ufeful mo~ 
nitor, and a benevolent friend. 

Now I am inclined to think, that a prefcrip- 
tion may be extracted from the unfafhionable 
philofopher above quoted, which will be more 
effe€tual in heightening and preferving the 
beauty of the ladies, than all the pearl-pow- 
der, or other cofmetics of the perfumer’s fhop. 
L hope I thall not be mifunderftood, and I beg 
my fair. readers may not think me fo ill-bred, 
or fo ignorant of the world, as to recommend. 
the qualities mentioned in the above paflage, 
on account of their having any intrinfic value. 
To recommend to the world to embrace vir- 
tue for its own fake, flould be left to fuch an- 
tiquated fellows as the Heathen philofopher 
from whom I have taken the motto of this 
number, or the modern philofopher who has 
borrowed much from his writings; but I would 
not with to fully my paper, or to prevent its 
currency in the fafhionable circle, by fuch ob- 
folete doétrines. 

Far be it from me, therefore, fo much as to 
hint to a fine lady, that fhe fhould fometimes 


ftay at home, or retire to the country with, 
B 3 that 
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that dulleft of all dull companions, a hufband,. 
becaufe it is the duty of a wife to pay atten- 
tion to her fpoufe; that fhe fhould fpeak ci- 
villy to her fervants, becaufe it is agreeable to 
the fitne/s of things, that people under us 
fhould be well treated; that fhe fhould give 
up play, or late hours upon Sunday, becaufe 
the parfon fays Sunday fhould be devoted to 
religion. 1 know-well, that nothing is fo un- 
fafhionable as for a hufband and wife to be 
often together ; that it is beneath a fine lady 
to give attention to domeftic ceconomy, or to 
demean herfeif fo far as to confider fervants to 
be of the fame fpecies with their mifireiles; 
and that going to church is fit only for fools 
and old women. But though I do not recom- 
mend the above, or the like practices, on 
their own account, and in fo far muft differ 
from the philofophical gentlemen I have referr 
red to; yet, I think, what they recommend 
ought to be attended to, for the good effects 
it may have on female beauty. ‘Though I am 
aware, that every fine lady is apt, like Lady 


Townly, to faint at the very defeription of the 
pleafures of the country; yet the ought to be 
induced to fpend fome of her time there, evea 
though it fhould be her hufband’s principal 

place 
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place ‘of refidence; becaufe the tranquillity, 
and freth air of the country, may repair fome 


of the devaftations which a winter-campaign 


in town may have made upon her cheeks. 
‘Though I know alfo, that {pending Sunday 
like a good Chriftian is the moft tirefome and 
unfafhionable of all things; yet, perhaps, 
fome obfervance of the Sabbath, and a little 
regularity on that day, by going to church, 
and getting early to bed, may fmooth thofe 
wrinkles which the late hours of the other fix 
are apt to produce: and though ceconomy, or 
attention to a hufband’s affairs, is, I allow, a 
mean and vulgar thing in itfelf ; yet, poflibly, 
it fhould be fo far attended to as to prevent 
that hufband’s total ruin; because duns, and 
the other impertinent concomitants of bank- 
ruptcy, are apt, from the trouble they occa- 
fion, to fpoil a fine face before its time. In 
like manner, though I grant it is below a fine 
lady to cultivate the qualities of /weetne/s, 
mildne/s, humility, tendernefs, or good-nature; 
becaufe fhe is taught that it is her duty to do 
fo; I would, neverthelefs, humbly propofe to 
the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mild to 
their domeftics, nay, to be complaifant even 
to. their hufbands; becaufe good humour, 

mildnefs, 
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mildnefs, and complaifance, are good for their 
faces. Attention to thefe qualities, I am in- 
clined to believe, will do more for their beau- 
ty than the fineft paint the moft fkilfully laid 
on: the culture of them will give a higher 
luftre to their complexion, without any dan- 
ger of this colouring being rubbed off, or the 
natural finenefs of the fkin being hurt by its 
ufe. 

Let every lady, therefore, confider, that 
whenever fhe fays or does a good-humoured 
thing, fhe adds a new beauty to her counte- 
nance; that by giving fome attention to the 
affairs of her family, and now and then living 
regularly, and abftaining from the late hours 
of diffipation, fhe will keep off, fomewhat 
longer than otherwife, the wrinkles of age : 
and I would hope the prefcription I have given 
may, amidft the more important cares of plea- 
fure, appear deferving of her attention. 

This prefcription muft, from its nature, be 
confined to the ladies, beauty in perfection be- 
ing their prerogative. To recommend virtue 
to our fine gentlemen, becaufe vice may hurt 
their fhapes, or {poil their faces, might appear 
fomewhat like irony, which, on fo ferious a 
fubject, I would with to avoid. Some confi- 


derations 
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derations may, however, be fuggefted, why e- 
ven a fine gentleman may find his account in 
an occafional practice of virtue, without dero- 
gating from the dignity of that character which 
it cofts him fo much labour to attain; and 
thefe may perhaps be the fubject of a future 
paper. 


S 





N°4.  Satrurpay, February 6. 1779 
Meliora pii docuere parentes. Hor. 


HE following letter I received from an 

unknown correfpondent. The fubject 
of it is foimportant, that I fhall probably take 
fome future opportunity of giving my fenti- 
ments on it to the public: in the mean time I 
am perfuaded it will afford matter of much fe- 
rious confideration to many of my readers. 


To the AuTHor of the Mrrror. 
SiR, 
T the age of twenty-five I fucceeded to an 
eftate of L. 1500 a-year by the death of a 
father, by whom I was tenderly beloved, and 
for whofe memory I ftill retain the moft fincere 
regard. Not long after I married a lady, to 
whom I had for fome time been warmly attach- 
ed. As neither of us were fond of the buftle 


of the world, and as we found it every day be- 
come more irkfome, we took the refolution of 
quitting it altogether; and foon after retired to 


a family-feat, which has been the favourite re- 


fidence 
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fidence of my anceftors for many fucceflive ge- 
nerations. 

There I paffed my days in as perfect happi- 
nefs as any reafonable man can expect to find 
in this world. My affeétion and efteem for 
my wife increafed daily; and as fhe brought 
me three fine children, two boys and a girl, 
their pratile afforded a new fund of amufe- 
ment. There were, likewife, in our neigh- 
bourhood feveral families that might have ad- 
orned any fociety, with whom we lived on an 
eafy, friendly footing, free from the reftraints 
of ceremony, which, in the great world, may, 
perhaps, be neceffary, but, in private life, are 
the bane of all focial intercourfe. 

There is no ftate, however, entirely free from 
care and uneafinefs. My folicitude about my 
children increafed with their years. My boys, 
in particular, gave me a thoufand anxious 
thoughts. Many plans of education were pro- 
pofed for them, of which the advantages and 


difadvantages were fo equally balanced, as to 
render the choice of any one a matter of no 
{mall perplexity. 


Meantime the boys grew up ; and the eldeft, 
who was a year older than his brother, had 
entered his tenth year, when an uncle of my 

wife, 
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wife, who, by his fervices in parliament, and 
an afliduous attendance at court, had obtain- 
eda very confiderable office under govern- 
ment, honoured us with a vifit, He feemed 
much pleafed with the looks, the fpirit, and 
promifing appearance of my fons; he paid me 
many compliments on the occafion, and I lift- 
ened to him with all the pleafure a fond parent 
feels in hearing the praifes of his children. 

After he had been fome days with us, he 
afked me in what manner I propofed to edu- 
cate the boys, and what my views were as to 
their eftablifhment in the world? I told him 
all my doubts and perplexities. He enlarged 
on the abfurdity of the old-fafhioned fyftem of 
education, as he termed it, and talked much 
of the folly of fending a boy to Eton or Wett- 
minfter, to wafte the moft precious years of his 
life in acquiring languages of little or no real 
ufe in the world; and begged leave to fuggett 
a plan, which, he faid, had been attended 
with the greateit fuccefs in a variety of in- 
ftances that had fallen within his own particu- 
lar knowledge. 

His fcheme was to fend my fons for two 
or three years to a private fchool in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where they might get 
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rid of their provincial dialeét, which, he ob- 
ferved, would be alone fufficient to difappoint 
all hopes of their future advancement. He 
propofed to fend them afterwards to an aca~ 
demy at Paris, to acquire the French language, 
with every other accomplifhment neceflary to fit 
them for the world. * When your eldeft fon”, 
added he, ‘is thus qualified, it will be eafy for 
me to get him appointed fecretary to an embaf- 
fy; and if he fhall then poffefs thofe abilities 
of which he has now every appearance, I make 
no doubt I fhall be able to procure him a feat 
in parliament ; and there will be no office ia 
the ftate to which he may not afpire. As to 
your fecond fon, give him the fame education 
you give his brother; and, when he is of a 
proper age, get him a commiffion in the army, 
and pufh him on in that line as faft as poflible.” 

Though I faw fome objections to this fcheme, 
yet, I muft confefs, the flattering profpect of 
ambition it opened, had a confiderable effect 
upon my mind; and as my wife, who had 
been taught to receive the opinions of her kinf- 
man with the utmoft deference, warmly fe- 
conded his propofal, I at length, though not 
without reluctance, gave my affent to it. When 


the day of departure came, I accompanied my 
Vou. I. Cc boys 
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boys part of the way; and, at taking leave of 
them, felt a pang I then endeavoured to con- 
ceal, and which I need not now attempt to de- 
{cribe. 

I had the fatisfaction to receive, from time 
to time, the moft pleafing accounts of their 
progrefs; and, after they went to Paris, I was 
ftill more and more flattered with what I heard 
of their improvement. 

At length the wifhed-for period of their re- 
turn approached: I heard of their arrival in 
Britain, and that, by a certain day, we might 
expect to fee them at home. We were all im- 
patience : my daughter, in particular, did no- 
thing but count the hours and minutes, and 
hardly fhut her eyes the night preceding the 
day on which her brothers were expected: her 
mother and I, though we fhowed it lefs, felt, 
I believe, equal anxiety. 

When the day came, my girl, who had been 
conftantly on the look-out, ran to tell me fhe 
faw a poft-chaife driving to the gate. We hur- 
ried down to receive the boys. But, judge of 
my aftonifhment, when I faw two pale ema- 
ciated figures get out of the carriage, in their 
drefs and looks refembling monkies rather 
than human creatures. What was ftill worfe, 
their 
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their manners were more difpleafing than their 
appearance. When my daughter ran up, with 
tears of joy in her eyes, to embrace her bro- 
ther, he held her from him, and burit into an 
immoderate fit of laughter at fomething in her 
drefs that appeared to him ridiculous. He was 
joined in the laugh by his younger brother, 
who was pleafed, however, to fay, that the girl 
was not ill-looking, and, when taught to put 
on her cloaths, and to ufe a little rouge, would 
be tolerable. 

Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the 
partiality of a parent led me to impute it, in a 
great meafure, to the levity of youth; and I 
{till flattered myfelf that matters were not fo 
bad as they appeared to be. In thefe hopes I 
fat down to dinner. But there the behaviour 
of the young gentlemen did not, by any means, 
tend to leflen my chagrin: There was nothing 
at table they could eat: they ran out in praife 
of French cookery, and feemed even to be ad- 
epts in the fcience 5, they knew the component 
ingredients of the moit fafhionable ragzos and 
fricandeaus, and were acquainted with the 
names and characters of the moft celebrated 
practitioners of the art in Paris. 

To ftop this inundation of abfurdity, and, 
C2 at 
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at the fame time, to try the boys further, I in- 
troduced fome topics of converfation, on which 
they ought to have been able to fay fomething. 
But, on thefe fubjeéts, they were perfectly 
mute; and I could plainly fee their filence did 
not proceed from the modefty and diffidence 
natural to youth, but from the moft perfect 
and profound ignorance. They foon, how- 


ever, took their revenge for the reftraint thus 
impofed on them, In their turn they be- 


gan to talk of things, which, to the reft of 
the company, were altogether unintelligible. 
After fome converfation, the drift of which 
we could not difcover, they got into a keen 
debate on the comparative merit of the Dos de 
Puce, and the Puce en Couches; and, in the 
courfe of their argument, ufed words and 
phrafes which to us were equally incompre- 
henfible as the fubject on which they were em- 
ployed. Not long after my poor girl was co- 
vered with confufion, on her brother’s afking, 
her, If the did not think the Cuiffe de la Reine 
the prettieft thing in the world? 

But, Sir, I fhould be happy, were I able to 
fay, that ignorance and folly, bad as they are, 
were all I had to complain of. I am forry ta 
add, that my young men feem to have made 
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an equal progrefs in vice. It was but the o- 
ther day I happened to obferve to the eldett, 
that it made me uneafy to fee his brother look 
fo very ill; to which he replied, with an air 
of the moft eafy indifference, that poor Charles 
had been a little unfortunate in an affair with 
an Opera-girl at Paris ; but, for my part, add- 
ed he, I never ran thofe hazards, as I always 
confined my amours to women of fafhion. 

In fhort, Sir, thefe unfortunate youths have 
returned ignorant of every thing they ought 
to know; their minds corrupted, and their 
bodies debilitated, by a courfe of premature 
debauchery. I can eafily fee that I do not 
poffefs either their confidence or affection ; 
and they even feem to defpife me for the want 
of thofe frivolous accomplifhments on which 
they value themfelves fo highly. In this fitua- 
tion, What isto be done? Their vanity and 
conceit make them incapable of liftening to 
reafon or advice ; and to ufe the authority of 
a parent, would, probably, be as ineffectual 
for their improvement, as to me it would be 
unpleafant. 

I have thus, Sir, laid my cafe before you, in 
hopes of being favoured with your fentiments 
upon it. Poflibly it may be of fome benefit to 
C 3 the 
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the public, by ferving as a beacon to others in 
fimilar circumftances, As to myfelf, I hardly 
expect you will be able to point out a remedy 
for that affliction which preys upon the mind, 
and, in all likelihood, will fhorten the days, 
of 
Your unfortunate, humble fervant, 
L. G. 


NOTES to CORRESPONDENTS. 

ViTREvs’s favours have been received, and 
Soall be duly attended to: 

A Letter figned A. Z. and an Effay fubfcribed 
D. are under confideration. 

On Wednefday next (Tuefday being appoint- 
ed for the day of the national faft) will be. 
publifhed N° s. 
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EpanTryY, in the common fenfe of the 

word, means an abfurd oftentation of 
learning, and ftiffnefs of phrafeology, proceed- 
ing from a mifguided knowledge of books, 
and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might ex- 
tend its fignification a good deal farther; and, 
in general, apply it to that failing which dif- 
pofes a perfon to obtrude upon others, fubjects 
of converfation relating to his own bufinefs, 
ftudies, or amufement. 

In this fenfe of the phrafe, we fhould find 
pedants in every character and condition of life. 
Inflead of a black coat and plain fhirt, we 
fhould often fee pedantry appear in an embroi- 
dered fuit and Bruffels. lace ;. inftead of being 
bedaubed with fnuff, we thould find it breath- 
ing perfumes ; and, in place of a book-worm, 
crawling through the gloomy cloifters of a u- 
niverfity, we fhould mark it in the ftate of a 
gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay re- 
gion of the drawing-room. 

Robert Daifey, Efq; isa pedant of this laft 
kind, When he tells you, that his ruffles 
cot 
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coft 20 guineas a-pair; that his buttons were 
the firft of the kind, made by one of the 
moft eminent artifts in Birmingham; that 
his buckles were procured by means of a 
friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern of 
thofe worn by the Comte d’Artois; that 
the loop of his hat was of his own contri- 
vance, and has fet the fafhion to half a dozen 
of the fineft fellows in town : when he defcants 
on all thefe particulars, with that fmile of felf- 
complacency which fits for ever on his cheek, 
he is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, 
who recites verfes from Pindar, tells ftories 
out of Herodotus, and talks for an hour on 
the energy of the Greek particles. 

But Mr Daify is ftruck dumb by the ap- 
proach of his brother Sir Thomas, whofe pe- 
dantry goes a pitch higher, and pours out all 
the intelligence of France and Italy, whence 
the young Baronet is juft returned, after a 
tour of fifteen months over all the kingdoms 
of the Continent. Talk of mufic, he cuts 
you fhort with the hiftory of the firft finger 
at Naples; of painting, he runs you down 
with a defcription of the gallery at Florence ; 
of architecture, he overwhelms you with the 
dimenfions of St Peter’s, or the great church 
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at Antwerp ; or, if you leave the province of 
art altogether, and introduce the name of a 
river or hill, he inftantly deluges you with the 
Rhine, or makes you dizzy with the height of 
Etna, or Mont Blanc. 

Mifs will have no difficulty of owning her 
great-aunt to be a pedant, when fhe talks all 
the time of dinner on the compofition of the 
pudding, or the feafoning of the mince-pies 5 
or enters into a difquifition on the figure of 
the damafk table-cloth, with a word. or two on 
the thrift of making one’s own linen: But the 
young lady will be furprifed when I inform 
her, that her own hiftory of laft Thurfday’s 
aflembly, with the epifode of Lady Di’s fea- 
ther, and the digreffion to the qualities of Mr 
Frizzle the hair-dreffer, was alfo.a piece of 
downright pedantry. 

Mrs Caudle is guilty of the fame weaknefs, 
when fhe recounts the numberlefs witticifms 
of her daughter Emmy, defcribes the droll fi- 
gure her little Bil/ made yefterday at trying on 
his firft pair of breeches, and informs us, that 
Bobby has got feven teeth, and is juft cutting 
an eighth, though he will be but nine months 
old next Wednefday at fix o’clock in the e- 
vening. Nor is her pedantry lefs difgufting, 
when 
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when fhe proceeds to enumerate the virtues 
and good qualities of her hufband; though this 
laft {pecies is fo uncommon, that it may, per- 
haps, be admitted into converfation for the 
fake of variety. 

Muckworm is the meaneft of pedants when 
he tells you of the fcarcity of money at pre- 
fent, and that he is amazed how people can 
afford to live as they do; that, for his part, 
though he has a tolerable fortune, he finds it 
exceedingly difficult to command cafh for his 
occafions ; that trade is fo dead, and debts fo 
ill paid at prefent, that he was obliged to fell 
fome fhares of bank ftock to make up the price 
of his laft purchafe; and had aétually coun- 
termanded a fervice of plate, elfe he fhould 
have been obliged to ftrike feveral names out 
of the lift of his weekly penfioners ; and that 
this apology was fuftained t’other day by the 
noble company (giving you a lift of three or 
four Peers, and their families) who did him 
the honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. 
All this, however, is true. As is alfo another 
anecdote, which Muckworm forgot to mention: 
His firft coufin dined that day with the fer- 
vants, who took compaffion on the lad, after 
he had been turned down ftairs, with a refufal 
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N° 5. 
of twenty pounds to fet him up in the trade of 
a fhoemaker. 

There is pedantry in every difquifition, how- 
ever mafterly it may be, that ftops the general 
converfation of the company. When Silius 
delivers that fort of lecture he is apt to get in- 
to, though it is fupported by the moft exten- 
five information and the cleareft difcernment, 
it is ftill pedantry ; and, while I admire the 
talents of Silius, I cannot help being uneafy at 
his exhibition of them. In the courfe of this 
differtation, the farther a man proceeds, the 
more he feems to acquire ftrength and inclina- 
tion for the progrefs. Laft night, after fup- 
per, Silius began upon Proteftantifm, pro- 
ceeded to the /ri/h maffacre, went through the 
Revolution, drew the character of King William, 
repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended at 
a quarter paft twelve, by delineating the courfe 
of the Boyne, in half a bumper of port, vpon 
my beft table ; which river, happening to o- 
verflow its banks, did infinite damage to my 
coufin Sophy’s white fattin petticoat. 

In fhort, every thing, in this fenfe of the 
word, is Pedantry, ‘which tends to deftroy 
that equality of converfation which is neceflary 
to the perfect eafe and good humour of the 
company. 
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company. Every one would be ftruck with 
the unpolitenefs of that perfon’s behaviour, 
who fhould help himfelf to a whole plate of 
peafe or ftrawberries which fome friend had 
fent him for a rarity in the beginning of the 
feafon. Now, Converfatien is one of thofe 
good things of which our guefts or compa- 
nions are equally intitled to a fhare as of any 
other conftituent part of the entertainment ; 
and it is as effential a want of politenefs to: en- 
grofs the one, as to monopolize the other. 
Befides, it unfortunately happens, that we 
are very inadequate judges of the value of our 
own difcourfe, or the rate at which the difpo- 
fitions of our company will incline them to 
hold it. The reflections we make, and the 
ftories we tell, are to be judged of by others, 
who may hold a very different opinion of their 
acutenefs or their humour. It will be pru- 
dent, therefore, to confider, that the dith we 
bring to this entertainment, however pleafing 
to our own tafte, may prove but moderately 
palatable to thofe we mean to treat with it; 
and that, to every man, as well as ourfelves, 
(except a few very humble ones), his own con- 
verfation is the plate of peafe or frawberries. 
Vv 
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Nec excitatur clafico miles truci, 
Nec horret iratum mare ; 

Forumque vitat, et fuperba civium 
Potentiorum limina. Hor. 


ReatT talents are ufually attended with a 
G proportional defire of exerting them; 
and, indeed, were it otherwife, they would 
be, ina great meafure, ufelefs to thofe who 


poflefs them, as well as to fociety. 


But, while this dilpofition generally leads 
men of high parts and high fpirit to take a 
fhare in active life, by engaging in the purfuits 
of bufinefs or ambition, there are, amidft the 
varicty of human.character, fome inftances, 
in which perfons eminenily poflefled of thofe 
qualities give way to a contrary difpofition. 

A man of an afpiring mind and nice fenfi- 
bility may, from a wrong direction, or a ro- 
mantic excefs of {pirit, find it difficult to fub- 
mit to the ordinary purfuits of life. Filled 
with enthutiaftic ideas of the glory of a genes 
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ral, a fenator, or a ftatefman, he may look 
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with indifference, or even with difguft, on the 
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lefs brilliant, though, perhaps, not lefs ufeful 
occupations, of the phyfician, the lawyer,’ or 
the trader. 


My friend Mr Umphraville is a remarkable 


inftance of great talents thus loft to himfelf 
and to fociety. The fingular opinions which 
have influenced his conduét, I have often 
heard him attempt, with great warmth, to de- 
fend. 


‘¢ In the purfuit of an ordinary profeffion,” 


would he fay, “a man of fpirit and fenfibility, 


while he is fubjeéted to difgufting occupa- 
tions, finds it neceffary to fubmit with pa- 
tience, nay, often with the appearance of 
fatisfaction, to what he will be apt to efteem 
dullncfs, folly, or impertinence, in thofe 
from whofe countenance, or opinion, he 
hopes to derive fuccefs; and, while he 
pines in fecret at fo irkfome a fituation,, per- 
haps, amidft the crowds with whom he cons 
verfes, he may not find a friend to whom 
he can communicate his forrows. 

‘© If, on the other hand,” he would add, 
he betakes himfelf to retirement, it is true 
he cannot hope for an opportunity of per- 
forming fplendid actions, or of gratifying a 
paffion for glory; but if he attain not all 
‘* that 
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that he wifhes, he avoids much of what he 
hates. Within a certain range he will be 
mafter of his occupations and his company ; 
his books will, in part, fupply the want of 
fociety ; and, in contemplation at leaft, he 


oe 
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‘ 


* may often enjoy thofe pleafures from which 


“~ 
n 


fortune has precluded him. 
‘* If the country, as will generally happen, 


© be the place of his retirement, it will afford 


- 


‘< 


a variety of objects agreeable to his temper. 
In the profpect of a lofty mounsain, an ex- 


tenfive plain, or the unbounded ocean, he 
may gratify his tafte for the fublime; while 
the lonely vale, the hollow bank, or the 


- 
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“a” 
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“© fhady wood, will prefent him a retreat fuit- 
ed to the thoughtfulnefs of his difpofition.” 
Such are the fentiments which have formed 
the character of Mr Umphraville, which have 


regulated the choice and tenor of his life. 

His father, a man of generofity and expence 
beyond his fortune, though that had once been 
confiderable, left him, at the age of twenty- 
five, full of the high fentiments natural, at 
thefe years, to a young gentleman brought up 
as the heir of an ancient family, and a large 
eftate, with a very inconfiderable income to 
fupport them; for though the remaining part 
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of the family-fortune ftill afforded him a rent- 
roll of L. 1000 a-year, his clear revenue could 
icarcely be eftimated at L. 300. 

Mr Umphraville, though he wanted not a 
relifh for polite company aud elegant amufe- 
inents, was more diftinguifhed for an ardent 





defire of knowledge; in confequence of which ff 
he had made an uncommon progrefs in feveral 
branches of feience. The claffical writers of 
ancient and modern times, but efpecially the 
former, were thofe from whofe works he felt 
the higheft pleafure; yet he had, among other 
branches of learning, ostained a confiderable 
knowledge of jurifprudence, and was a tole- 
rable proficient in mathematics. 

On thefe laft circumftances his friends found- 
ed their hopes of his rifing in the world. One 
part of them argued, from the progrefs he 
had made in jurifprudence, that he would 
prove an excellent lawyer; the other, that his 
turn for mathematics would be a ufeful quali- 
fication in a military life; and alt agreed in the 
neceffity of his following fome profeffion in 
which he might have an opportunity of repair- 
ing his fortune. 

Mr Umphraville, however, had very differ- 
ent fentiments. ‘Though he had ftudied the 
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fcience of jurifprudence with pleafure, and 
would not have deelined the application of its 
principles, as a member of the legiflature, he 
felt no great inclination to load his memory 
with the rules of our municipal law, or to oc- 
cupy himfelf in applying them to the uninte- 
refting difputes of individuals; and, though 
he neither wanted a tafte for the art, nor a 
paflion for the glory of a foldier, he was full 
as little difpofed to carry a pair of colours at 
a review, or to line the ftreets in a proceflion. 
Nor were his objections to other plans of bet- 
tering his fortune, either at home or abroad, 
lefs unfurmountable. 

In fhort, after deliberating on the ‘propofi- 
tions of his friends, and comparing them with 
his own feelings, Mr Umphraville concluded, 
that, as he could not enter into the world ina 
way fuited to his inclination and temper, the 
quiet and retirement of a country-life, though 
with a narrow fortune, would be more con- 
ducive to his happinefs than the purfuit of oc- 
cupations to which he felt an averfion, even 
fhould they be attended with a greater degree 
of fuccefs than, from that circumftance, he 
judged to be probable. 

Agreeably to this opinion he took his refo- 
D 3 lution ; 
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lution; and, notwithftanding the oppofition 
of his friends, retired, a few months after his 
father’s death, to his eftate in the country, 
where he has lived upwards of forty years; 
his family, fince the death of his mother, a 
lady of uncommon fenfe and virtue, who fur- 
vived her hufband fome time, having confifted 
only of himfelf, and an unmarried fifter, of a 
cifpofition fimilar to his own. 

Neither his circumftances nor inclination led 
Mr Umphraville to partake much of the jollity 
of his neighbours. His farm has never ex- 
ceeded what he found abfolutely neceflary for 
the conveniency of his little family; and tho’ 
he employed himfclf for a few years in ex- 
tending his plantations over the neighbouring 
grounds, even that branch of induftry he foon 
laid afide, from a habit of indolence, which 
has daily grown upon him; and fince it has 


been dropped, his books, and fometimes his- 


gun, with the converfation of his fifter, anda 
few friends, who now and then vifit him, en- 
uirely occupy his time. 

In this fituation, Mr Umphraville has natu- 
rally contra¢ted feveral peculiarities, both of 
imanner and opinion. ‘They are, however, of 
a kind which acither lefftn the original polite- 
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nefs of the one, nor weaken the natural force 
and fpirit of the other. In a word, though 
he has contra¢ted ruft, it is the ruft of a great 
mind, which, while it throws a certain melan- 
choly reverence around its pofleffor, rather 
enhances than detracts from the native beauty 
and dignity of his character. 

Thefe particulars will fuffice for introducing 
this gentleman to my readers, and I may af- 
terwards take occafion to gratify fuch of them 
as wifh to know fomewhat more of a life and 
opinions with which I have long been intimate- 
ly acquainted. 
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Tuespay, February 16. 1779+ 


Indocilis privata loqui. Luc. 


To the AutrHor of the Mrrror. 


S1R, 

Am a fort of retainer to the mufes; and, 

though I cannot boaft of much familiarity 
with themfelves, hold a fubordinate intimacy 
with feveral branches of their family. I never 
made verfes, but I can repeat feveral thou- 
fands. Though I am not a writer, I am rec- 
koned a very ready expounder of enigmas; 
and I have given many good hints towards the 
compofition of fome favourite rebufes and cha- 
rades. I have alfo a very competent fhare of 
claflical learning; I can conftrue Latin when 
there is an Englifh verfion on the oppofite co- 
lumn, and read the Greek character with to- 
lerable facility; I fpeak a little French, and 
can make fhift to underftand the fubjeét of an 
Italian opera. 

With thefe quaiifications, Sir, I am held in 
confiderable eftimation by the wits of both 
fexes. Iam fometimes allowed to clap firft at 
a 
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a play, and pronounce a firm encore after a 
fafhionable fong. I am confulted by feveral 
ladies before they ftick their pin into the cata- 
logue of the circulating library; and have 
tranflated to fome polite companies all the 
mottoes of your paper, except the laft, which, 
being fomewhat crabbed, I did not chufe to 
rifk my credit by attempting. I have at laft 
ventured to put myfelf into print in the Mrr- 
ro; and fend you information of a fcheme I 
have formed for making my talents ferviceable 
to the republic of letters. 

Every one muft have obferved the utility of 
a proper felection of names to a play or a novel. 
The bare founds of Monimia or Imoinda fet a 
tender-hearted young lady a-crying ; and a let- 
ter from Edward to Maria contains a fenti- 
ment in the very title. 

Were I to illuftrate this by an appofite ex- 
ample, as {choolmafters give exercifes of bad 
Latin, the truth of my affertion would appear 
in a ftill ftronger light. 

Suppofe, Sir, one had a mind to write a 
very pathetic ftory of the difaftrous loves of a 
young lady and a young gentleman, the firft 
of whom was called Gudbbins, and the latter 
Gubblefiones, two very refpectable names in 
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fome parts of our neighbour-country. The 
Gubbinfes, from an ancient family-feud, had a 
mortal antipathy at the Gubdleftonfes ; this, 
however, did not prevent the attachment of 
the heir of the laft to the heirefs of the for- 
mer; an attachment begun by accident, in- 
creafed by acquaintance, and nourifhed by mu- 
tual excellence. But the hatred of the fathers 
was unconquerable; and old Gubdins having 
intercepted a letter from young Gubdlefones, 
breathed the moft horrid denunciations of ven- 
geance againft his daughter, if ever he fhould 
difcover the fmalleft intercourfe between her 
and the fon of his enemy; and, farther, ef- 
fetually to feclude any chance ot a union with 
fo hated a name, he inftantly propofed a mar- 
riage between her and a young gentleman late- 
ly returned from his travels, a Mr Clutterbuck, 
who had feen her ata ball, and was deeply 
fmitten with her beauty. On being made ac- 
quainted with this intended match, Gubblefones 
grew almoft frantic with grief and defpair, 
Wandering round the houfe where his loved 
Gubbins was confined, he chanced to meet Mr 
Clutterbuck hafting to an interview with his de- 
ftined bride. Stung with jealoufy and rage, 
recklefs of life, and regardlefs of the remon- 
ftrances 
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ftrances of his rival, he drew, and attacked 
him with defperate fury. Both fwords-were 
fheathed at once in the breafts of the comba- 
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tants. Clutterbuck died on the fpot: His an 
tagonift lived but to be carried to the houfe of 
his implacable enemy, and breathed his laft at 
the feet of his miftrefs. The dying words of 
Gubbleflones, the fucceeding phrenzy and death 
of Gubbins, the relenting forrow of their pa- 
rents, with a defcription of the tomb in which 
Gubbins, Gubbleftones, and Clutterbuck, were 
laid, finifh the piece, and would leave on the 
mind of the reader the higheft degree of me- 
lancholy and diftrefs, were it not for the un- 
fortunate founds which compofe the names of 
the actors in this eventful ftory; yet thefe 
names, Mr Mirror, are really and truly right 
Englith furnames, and have as good a title to 
be unfortunate as thofe of Mordaunt, Mon- 
tague, or Howard. 

Nor is it only in the fublime or the pathetic 
that a happy choice of names is effential to 
good writing. Comedy is fo much beholden to 
this article, that I have known fome with 
fearcely any wit or character but what was 
contained in the Dramatis Perfone. Every 
other fpecies of writing, in which humour or 
character 
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character is to be perfonified, is in the fame — 


predicament, and depends for great part of its 
applaufe on the knack of hitting off a lucky 
allufion from the name to the perfon. Your 
brother eflayiits have been particularly indebt- 
ed to this invention for fupplying them with 
a very neceflary material in the conftruction of 
their papers. In the Spectator, I find, from 
an examination of my notes on this fubjeét, 
there are 532 names of characters and corre- 
fpondents, 394 of which are defcriptive and 
charatteriftic. 

Having thus fhewn the importance of the 
art of name-making, I proceed to inform you 
of my plan for aflifling authors in this parti- 
cular, and faving them that expence of time 
and ftudy which the invention of names pro- 
per for different purpofes muit occafion. 

I have, from a long courfe of ufeful and 
extenfive reading, joined to an uncommon 
ftrength of memory, been enabled to forma 
kind of dictionary of names for all forts of 
fubjects, pathetic, fentimental, ferious, fatyri- 
cal, or merry. For novellifts, I have made a 
colle&tion of the beft-founding Englith, or 
Englifh-like, French, or French-like names; 
Iiay, the beft founding, found being the only 
thing 
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thing neceffary in that department. For co- 
mic writers, and eflayifts of your tribe, Sir, I 
have made up, from the works of former au- 
thors, as well as from my own invention, a 
lift of names, with the charaéters or fubjects 
to which they allude prefixed. A learned 
friend has furnifhed me with a parcel of fig- 
natures for political, philofophical, and reli- 
gious effayifts in the newfpapers, among which 
are no fewer than eighty-fix compounds be- 
ginning with philo, which are all from four to 
feven fyllables long, and cannot fail to have a 
powerful tendency towards the edification and 
conviction of country-readers. 

For the ufe of ferious poetry, I have a fet of 
names, tragic, elegiac, paftoral, and legen- 
dary ; for fongs, fatires, and epigrams, I have 
a parcel properly correfponding to thofe de- 
partments. A column is fubjoined, fhewing 
the number of feet whereof they confift, that 
being a requifite chiefly to be attended to, in 
names deftined for the purpofes of poetry. 
Some of them, indeed, are fo happily contri- 
ved, that, by means of an cafy and natural 
contraction, they can be fhortened or length- 
ened, (like a pocket-telefcope), according to 
the ftructure of the line in which they are to 
Vou. I. E be 
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be introduced; others, by the afliftance of 
proper interjections, are ready made into 
fmooth flowing hexameters, and will be found 
extremely ufeful, particularly to our writers 
of tragedy. 

All thefe, Sir, the fruits of feveral years la- 
bour and induftry, I am ready to communi- 
cate for an adequate confideration, to authors, 
or other perfons whom they may fuit. Be 
pleafed, therefore, to inform your correfpon- 
dents, that, by applying to your publifher, 
they may be informed, in the language of Fal- 
ftaffe, ** where a commodity of good names is to 
** be bought.” As for your own particular, 
Sir, Iam ready to attend you gratis, at any 
time you may ftand in need of my afliftance ; 
or you may write out your papers blank, and 


fend them to me to fill up the names of the 
parties. 


Iam yours, &c. 


NOMENCLATOR, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor has to return thanks to number- 
lefs Correfpondents for their favours lately re- 
ceived; and he begs leave, at the fame time, to 
acquaint them, that, as many inconveniencies 
would arife from a particular acknowledge- 
ment of every letter, be muft benceforward be 
excufed from making it; they may, however, 
reft affured of the flrifteft attention and impar- 
tiality in regard to their communicaticns.— As 
to the infertion of papers fent him, he will be 
allowed to fuggeft, that, from the nature of his 
publication, the acceptance or refufal of an effay 
is no criterion of its merit, nor of the opinion in 
which it is held by the Editer. A performance 
may be improper for the Mirror, as often on 
account of its rifing above, as of its falling 
below the level of fuch a work, which is pecu- 
liarly circumfcribed, not only in its fubjeés, 
but in the manner of treating them. The fame 
circumftance will often render it neceffary to 
alter er abridge the produitions of correfpon- 
dents; a liberty for which the Editor hopes their 
indulgence, and which he will ufe with the ut- 


maf? caution. 
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Infpicere tanquam in fpeculum 
Vitas omnium jubeo. TER. 













T is with regret that the Editor found him- 

felf under the neceflity of abridging the 
following letter, communicated by an un- 
known correfpondent. 


To the Eprtor of the Mirror. 



















S1R, 

S I was walking one afternoon, about 
thirty years ago, by the Egyptian fide of 

the Red Sea, in the neighbourhood of Babel- 
mandel, I accidentally met with a Dervife. 
Flow we forthwith commenced acquaintance ; 
how I went with him to his hermitage; how 
our acquaintance improved into intimacy, and 
our intimacy into friendfhip; how we conver- 
fed about every thing, both in Heaven above, 
and in the earth beneath; how the Dervilé 
fell fick, and how IJ, having fome {killin me- 
dicine, adminiitered to his recovery; how this 
firengthened his former regard by the addi- 
tional tie of gratitude; how, after a fpace, F 
tired 
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tired of walking by the Red Sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babelmandel, and fancied I fhould 
walk with more fecurity and fatisfaction by the 
fide of Forth; are circumftances, that, after 
you fhall be more interefted in my life and 
converfation, I may venture to lay before you. 

In the meanwhile, fuffice it to fay, that my 
parting with the Dervife was very tender; and 
that, as a memorial of his friendfhip, . he pre- 
fented me with a Mirror. I confefs frankly, 
that, confidering the poverty of my friend, 
and his unaffeéted manner of offering it, I 
fuppofed his prefent of little intrinfic value. 
Yet, looking at it, and withing to feem as fen- 
fible of its worth as poffible, ‘* This,” faid I, 
may be a very ufeful Mirror. As it is of a 
“convenient fize, I may carry it in my poc- 
“ket; and, if I thould happen to be in a pu- 
“blic company, it may enable me to: wipe 
“‘ from my face any accidental duft, or to ad- 
“ juft the pofture of my periwig.” For, Sir, 
at that time, in order to command fome re- 
refpect among the Muffulmen, I wore a peri-~ 
wig of three tails. 

*¢ That Mirror,” faid the Dervife, looking 
at me with great earneftnefs, * is of higher 
‘value than you fuppofe: And of this, by 

E 3 S* the 
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the following account of its nature and u- 
fes, I am fure you will be fully fatistied. 
Of Mirrors, fome are convex, and repre- 
fent their object of a fize confiderably dimi- 
nifhed: Accordingly, the images they dif- 
play are extremely beautiful. A company, 
of people reprefented by this Mirror {hall 
appear without fpot or blemith, like a com- 
pany of lovely Sylphs. Now, my good 
Chriitian friend, mine is not a. convex Mir- 
ror. Neither is it concave: For concave 
Mirrors have juft an oppofite effect; and, 
by enlarging the object they reprefent, would 
render even.the Houri in Paradife as hideous 
as the Witch of Endor, or a Pagan Fury. 
In fhort, it is a good plain Mirror, intend- 
ed to reprefent things juft as they are, but 
with properties and varieties not to be met 
with in. common glafs.” 


** Whenever,” 


continued he, ‘* you enters 
tain any doubt concerning the propriety of 
your conduct,.or have apprehenfions that 
your motives are not exactly what you 
conceive, or wifh them to be, I advife you 
forthwith to confult the Mirror. You will 
there fee yourfelf without difguife ; and be 
enabled, not merely to wipe from your face 
he any 
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“¢ any accidental duft, or to adjuft your peri- 
“ wig of three tails, but to rectify your con- 
* duct, and adjuft your deportment.” In 
truth, Sir, I have made this experiment, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Dervife, fo 
often, and with fuch fmall fatisfaftion to my- 
felf, that I am heartily fick of it. I have con- 
fulted my Mirror in the act of giving alms, 
expecting, no doubt, to fee myfelf character- 
ed with the fofteft compaffion, and, behold ! 
I was fwollen and bloated with oftentation. 
Glowing with indignation, as I conceived, a- 
gainft the vices of mankind, and their blind- 
nefs to real merit, I have looked in the Mir- 
ror, and feen the rednefs of Anger, the flufh- 
ings of difappointed Ambition. Very lately, 
a friend of mine read me an eflay he had 
written ;. he feemed to me fomewhat confcious 
of its merit: he expected, and was intitled to 
fome applaufe; but, faid I to myfelf, “ I will 
* adminifter to-no man’s vanity, nor expofe 
“ my friend by encouraging his felf-conceit ;” 
and fo obferved an obftinate unyielding fi- 
lence.. I looked.in the Mirror, and am afha- 
med to tell you my motive was not fo pure. 

But, inftead of expofing my own infirmi- 
ties, I will, in perfect confiftency with fome 
of 
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of the moft powerful principles in our nature, 
and in a manner much lefs. exceptionable to 
myfelf, explain the properties of my Mirror, 
by the views it gives me of other men. 

** Whenever,” continued the Dervife, * you 
“have any doubt concerning the conduct of 
“another perfon, take an opportunity, and, 
‘¢ when he is leaft aware, catch a copy of his 
“‘ face in your Mirror.” It would do your 
heart good, Sir, if you delight in that fpecies 
of moral criticifm which fome people denomi: 
nate \fcandal, to fee the difcoveries I have 
made. Many a grave phyfician have I feen 
laying his head to one fide, fixing his folemn 
eye on the far corner of a room, or poring 
with fteady gaze on his watch, and feeming 
to count the beats of his patient’s pulfe, when, 
in faét, he was numbering in his own mind 
the guineas accruing from his circle of morn- 
ing vifits, or ftudying what fine fpeech he 
fhould make to my Lady Duchefs; or, if the 
patient were a fair patient.—But here I would 
look no longer. 

T have often carried my Mirror to church ; 
and, fitting in a fnug corner, have catched the 
flaming orator of the pulpit in many a rare 
grimace, and expreflive gefture; exprefiive, 
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not of humility, but of pride; not of any de 
fre to communicate inftruction, but to pro- 
cure applaufe; not to explain the gofpel, but 
to exhibit the preacher. 
“6 This Mirror,” faid the Muffulman, ‘ con-- 
tinuing his valedictory fpeech, ‘ will not orly 
“ difplay your acquaintance as they really are,. 
“ but as they with to be: And for this pur- 
pofe,” fhewing me the way, ** you have on- 
“ ly to hold it in a particular pofition.” Frony 
this ufe of the Mirror, holding it as the Der- 
vife defired me, I confefs I have received {pe 
cial amufement. How many perfons hideouf- 
ly deformed have appeared moft divinely beau- 
tiful; how many dull fellows have become a- 
mazingly clever; how many fhrivelled cheeks 
have fuddenly claimed a youthful bloom! 
Yet, I muft confefs, how furprifing foever the 
confeffion may appear, that I have found man- 
kind, in general, very well fatisfied with their 
talents: and, as far as regards moral and re- 
ligious improvement, I recollect very few in- 
{tances of perfons who wifhed for changes in 
their prefent condition. On the contrary, 1 
have met with other examples ; and have feen 
perfons nota little folicitous to acquire the 
eafy ufe of fome fafhionable impieties and im- 
moralities. 
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moralities. I have feen delicate females, to 
fay nothing of dainty gentlemen, withing to 
forget their catechifm; ftriving to overcome 
their reluctances, and meditating in their own 
minds the utterance of fome fafhionable piece 
of raillery againft religion; yet, like the A- 
men of Macbeth, I have often feen it ftick in 
their throat. 
«« But,” continued the Dervife, ** if you 
*¢ hold this Mirror in a fit pofture, it will not 
*¢ only fhow you men as they are, or as they 
*€ wifh to be, but with the ta/ents with which 
“they reckon themfelves actually poffeffed; 
‘¢ and in that very charaéter or fituation which 
‘they hold moft fuited to their abilities.” 
Now this property of the Muffulman’s Mirror 
has given me more amufement than any other, 
By this means I have feen a whole company 
undergo inftantancous and ftrange transfor 
mation. I have feen the unwieldy burgefs 
changed into a flender gentleman; the deep 
philofopher become a man of the world; the 
laborious merchant converted into a fox-hunt- 
er; the mechanic's wife in the guife of a 
Countefs; and the pert fcrivener become a 
cropped Enfign. I have feen thofe grave per- 
fonages, whom you may obferve daily iffuing 
; from 
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from their alleys at noon with white wigs, 
black coats buttoned and inclining to gray, 
with a cane in one hand, and the other fta- 
tioned at their fide-pocket, beating the ftreets 
for political intelligence, and diving after- 
wards into their native lanes, or rifing in a 
coffeehoufe in the full dignity of a fpectacled 
nofe; I have feen them moving in my Mirror 
in the fhape of ftatefmen, minifters at foreign 
courts, chancellors of England, judges, jufti- 
ces of the peace, or chief magiftrates in elect- 
ing boroughs 

Now, Sir, as you have engaged in the im- 
portant bufinefs of inftructing the public, I 
reckon you a much fitter perfon than me to be 
poffefied of this precious Mirror. By thefe 
prefents, therefore, along with a paper of di- 
rections, I confign it into your hands. AH 
that I demand of you in return, is to ufe this 
extraordinary gift in a proper and becoming 
manner; for, like every other excellent gift, 
it is liable to be mifufed. Therefore be cir- 
cumfpect ; nor let any perfon fay of you, that 
you make ufe of a falfe glafs, or that the re- 
flection is not juft, or that the reprefentation 
is partial; or, /afly, that it exhibits broken, 
diftorted, or unnatural images, In full con- 
fidence 
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fidence that it will be an inftrument in your 


hands for the moft ufeful purpofes, I am, 
Sir, 


Your obedient fervant, 


VITREUS. 
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To the AutHor of the Mirror. 


S1R;, 


Ome weeks ago I was called from my re- 

treat in the country, where I have pafled 

the laft twenty years in the enjoyment of eafe 

and tranquillity, by an important family-con- 

cern, which made it neceflary for me to come 
to town. 

Laft Thurfday I was folicited by an old 
friend to accompany him to the Pliyhou/e, to 
fee the tragedy of King Lear; and, by way of 
inducement, he told me, the part of Lear 
was to be performed by an actor who had ftu- 
died the character under the Englifh Rofvius, 
and was fuppofed to play it fomewhat in the 
manner of that great mafter. As the theatre 
had always been my favourite amufement, I 
did not long withftand the entreaties of my 
friend; and, when I reflected that Mr Garrick 
was now gone to * that undilcovered country, 
“ from whofe bourn no traveller returns,” I 
felt a fort of tender defire to fee even a copy 


of that great original, from whofe performan- 
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ces I had often, in the earlier part of my life, 
received fuch éxquifite pleafure. 

As we underftood the houfe was to be 
crowded, we went at an early hour, and feat- 
cd ourfelves in the middle of the pit, fo as 
not only to fee the play to advantage, but al- 
fo to have a full view of the audience, which, 
I have often thought, is not the leaft pleafing 
part of a public entertainment. When the 
boxes began to fill, I felt a fecret fatisfaction 
in contemplating the beauties of the prefent 
times, and amufed myfelf with tracing in the 
daughters, thofe features which, in the mo- 
thers and grandmothers, had charmed me fo 
often. 

My friend pointed out to me, in different 
parts of the houfe, fome of the reigning toafts 
of our times, but fo changed, that, without 
his affiftance, I never fhould have been able 
to find them out. I looked in vain for that 
form, that complexion, and thofe numberlefs 
graces, on which I had been accuftomed to 
gaze with admiration. But this change was 
not more remarkable, than the effeét it had 
upon the beholders; and I could not help 
thinking the filent negleét with which thofe 
once celebrated beauties were now treated, by 
much 
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much too fevere a punifhment for that pride 
and haughtinefs they had formerly aflumed. 

Whilft I was amufing myfelf in this man- 
ner, I obferved, that fome of the upper boxes 
were filled with ladies, whofe appearance foon 
convinced me that they were of an order of 
females more defirous of being diftinguifhed 
for beauty than for virtue. I could not re- 
frain from exprefling fome difguft at feeing 
thofe unfortunate creatures fi:ting thus open- 
ly mingled with women of the firft rank and 
fafhion. * Poh! faid my friend, “ that is 
“ thought nothing of now-a-days; and every 
‘© body feems to be of tlie fame opinion with 
“the celebrated Counte/s of Dorchefler, mi- 
“ firefs of King James II. who having feated 
“ herfelf on the fame bench with a lady of 
“ rigid virtue, the other immediately {hrunk 
“ back, which the Countefs obferving, faid 
“¢ with a fmile, Lon’t be afraid, Madam; gal- 
* Jantry is not catching.” 

As I was going to reprove my friend for 
talking with fuch levity of a matter that feem- 
ed to be of fo ferious a nature, the curtain 
drew up, and the play began. It is not my 
defign, Sir, to trouble you with any remarks 
on the performance; the purpofe of this let- 

i ter 
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ter is to requeft of you to take fome notice of 
a fpecies of indecorum, that appeared altoge- 
ther new to me, and which, I confefs, it hurt 
me to obferve. 

Before the end of the firft act, a number of 
young men came in, and took their places in 
the upper boxes, amidft thofe unhappy females 
I have already mentioned. I concluded that 
thefe perfons were as deftitute of any pretenfion 
to birth and fafhion, as they were void of de- 
cency of manners; but I was equally furprifed 
and mortified to find, that many of them were 
of the firft families of the kingdom, You, Sir, 
who have lived in the world, and feen the 
gradual and almoft imperceptible progrefs of 
manners, will not, perhaps, be able to judge 
of my aftonifhment, when I beheld thefe very 
gentlemen quit their feats, and come down to 
pay their refpedts to the ladies in the bwer 
boxes. ‘The grofs impropriety of this beha- 
viour raifed in me a degree of indignation 
which I could not, without difficulty, reftrain. 
I comforted myfelf, however, with the hopes, 
that thofe unthinking youths would meet with 
fuch a reception from the women of honour, 
as would effectually check this indecency; but 
[am forry to add, that I could not difcern, 
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either in their looks or manner, thofe marks 
of difapprobation which I had made my ac- 
count with perceiving. Both the old and the 
young, the mothers and the daughters, feem- 
ed rather pleafed when thefe young men of 
rank and fortune approached them. I am 
perfuaded, at the fame time, that, were they 
to think but for a moment of the confequen- 
ces, they would be fenfible of the impropriety 
of their behaviour in this particular, I muft 
therefore intreat of you, Sir, to take the ear- 
lieft opportunity in giving your fentiments on 


the fubject. Iam, &c. 
A. W. 





The complaints of my correfpondent are 
not without reafon. ‘The boundaries betwixt 
virtue and vice cannot be too religioufly main- 
tained; and every thing that tends to leffen, 
in any degrée, the refpect due to a woman of 
honour, ought ever to be guarded againit 
with the utmoft caution. 

When I was in France, I obferved a pro- 
priety of behaviour ia the particular mention- 
ed by Mr A. W. that pleafed me much. E- 
ven in that country, loofe as we imagine the 
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manners there to be, no body who wifhes to 
preferve the character of a well-bred gentle- 
nan is ever feen, ata place of public refort, 
in company with thofe mifguided fair-ones, 
who, however much they may be objects of 
pity and compaffion, have forfeited all title to 
refpect and efteem. I would recommend to 
our young men to follow, in this, the example 
ef our neighbours, whom they are fo ready 
to imitate in lefs laudable inftances. To con- 
fider it only in this view, there is certainly no 
greater breach of politenefs than that which 
has given occafion to this letter. In other re- 
fpects, the confequences are truly alarming. 
When every diftinStion is removed between 
the woman of virtue and the proftitute; when 
both are treated with equal attention and ob- 
fervance; are we to wonder if we find an alte-~ 
ration of the manners of the women in gene- 
ral, and a proportional diminution of that 
delicacy which forms the diftinguifhing cha« 
racteriltic of the refpectable part of the fex ? 
Thefe confiderations will, I hope, prove 
fufficient to correct this abufe in our young 
gentlemen. As to my fair country-women, it 
is ever with reluctance that I am obliged to 
take notice of any little impropriety into which 
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they inadvertently fall. Let them, however, 
reflect, that a certain delicacy of fentiment 
and of manners is the chief ornament of the 
female character, and the beft and fureft guar- 
dian of female honour. ‘That once removed, 
there will remain, in the opinion of the world, 
lefs difference than perhaps they may be aware 
of, between them and the avowedly liceritious. 
Let them alfo confider, that, as it is unque- 
ftionably in their power to form and correct 
the manners of the men, fo they are, in fome 
fort, accountable, not for their own conduct 
only, but alfo for that of their admirers. 





To the AuruHor of the Mirror. 


Do not mean to reflect, Mr. Mirror; for 

that is your bufinefs, not mine 5 far lefs do 
I purpofe to pun, when F tell you) that it 
might fave fome reflections upon yourfelf, did 
you take the trouble to tranflate into good 
common Engli/b, thofe fame Latin fcraps, or 
mottoes, which you fometimes hang out by 
way of fign-poft infcription at the top of your 
paper. For, confider, Sir, who will be tempt- 
ed to enter a houfe of entertainment offered to 
the 
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the public, when the majority can neither read 
nor underftand the language in which the di/ 
of fare is drawn and held out? Fama Scotf- 
man of a good plain ftomach, who can eat 
and digeft any thing; yet would I like to have 
a guefs at what was to be expected before I fit 
down to table. Befides, the fair fex, Mr 
Mirror, for whom you exprefs fo much re- 
fpect, — What fhall they do? Believe me, 
then, Sir, by complying with this hint, you 
will not only pleafe the ladies, but now and 
then fave a blufh in their company to fome 
grown gentlemen, who have not the good 
fortune to be fo learned as yourfelf. Amongft 
the reft, you will oblige one who has the ho- 
nour to be 


Your admirer and humble fervant, 
IGNORAMUS. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 19. 1779. 


Mr Ignoramus (whom I take to be a wi- 
fer man than he gives himfelf out for) muft 
have often obferved many great perfonages 
contrive to be unintelligible in order to be re- 
{pected. 
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Id arbitror 
Adprime in vita effe utile, ne quid nimis. TER» 


EFINE MENT, and Delicacy of Tafe, 
are the produétions of advanced fociety. 
They open to the mind of perfons poflefled of 
them a field of elegant enjoyment; but they 
may be pufhed to a dangerous extreme. By 
that excefs of fenfibility to which they lead; 
by that vanity which they flatter ; that idea of 
fuperiority which they nourifh; they may un- 
fit their pofleffor for the common and ordina- 
ry enjoyments of life; and, by that over-nice- 
nefs which they are apt to create, they may 
mingle fomewhat of difguft and uneafinefs, e- 
ven in the higheft and fineft pleafures. A 
perfon of fuch a mind will often mifs happi- 
nefs where nature intended it fhould be found, 
and feek for it where it is not to be met. with. 
Difguf& and Chagrin will frequently be his 
companions, while lefs cultivated minds are 
enjoying pleafure unmixed and unalloyed. 
I have ever confidered my friend Charles 
Fleetwoad to be a remarkable inftance of fuch 
a 
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a character. Mr Fleetwood has been endowed 
by nature with a moft feeling and tender 
heart. Educated to no particular profeflion, 
his natural fenfibility has been increafed by a 
life of inactivity, chiefly employed in reading, 
and the ftudy of the polite arts, which has 
given him that excefs of refinement I have de- 
{cribed above, that injures while it captivates. 

Laft fummer I accompanied him in an ex- 
curfion into the country. Our object was 
partly air and exercife, and partly to pay a vis 
fit to fome of our friends. 

Our firft vifit was to a college-acquaintance, 
remarkable for that old-fafhioned hofpitality 
which ftill prevails in fome parts of the coun- 
try, and which too often degenerates into ex- 
cefs, Unfortunately for us, we found with 
our friend a number of his jovial companions, 
whofe objeé& of entertainment was very differ- 
ent from ours. Inftead of withing to enjoy 
the pleafures of the country, they expreffed 
their fatisfaétion at the meeting of fo many 
old acquaintance ; becaufe, they faid, it would 
add to the mirth and fociality of the party. 
Accordingly, after a long, and fomewhat noi- 
fy, dinner, the table was covered with bottles 
and glaffes: The mirth of the company rofe 
7 higher 
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Shigher at every new toaft; and, though their 
drinking did not proceed quite the length of 
intoxication, the convivial feftivity was drawn 
out, with very little intermiffion, till it was 
time to goto bed. Mr Fleetwood’s politenefs 
prevented him from leaving the company; but 
I, who knew him, faw he was inwardly fret- 
ted at the manner in which his time was fpent 
during a fine evening, in one of the moft 
beautiful parts of the country. The mirth of 
the company, which was at leaft innocent, 
was loft upon him: their jokes hardly produ- 
ced a fmile; or, if they did, it was a forced 
one: even the good-humour of thofe around 
him, inftead of awakening his benevolence, 
and giving him a philanthropical pleafure, in- 
creafed his chagrin; and the louder the com- 
pany laughed, the graver, did I think, Mr 
Fleetwood’s countenance became. 

After having remained here two days, our 
time being fpent pretty much in the manner I 
have defcribed, we went to the houfe of an- 
other gentleman in the neighbourhood. A 
natural fobernefs of mind, accompanied with 
a habit of induftry, and great attention to the 
management of his farm, would fave us, we 
knew, from any thing like riot or intempe- 

rance 
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rance in his family. But even here I foun 

Mr Fleetwood not a whit more at his eafe than 
in the laft houfe. Our landlord’s ideas of po- 
litenefs made him think it would be want of 
refpect to his guefts if he did not give them 
conftant attendance. Breakfaft, therefore, was 
no fooner removed, than, as he wifhed to vi- 
fit his farm, he propofed a walk: We fet out 
accordingly ; and our whole morning was 
fpent in crofling dirty fields, leaping ditches 
and hedges, and hearing our landlord dif- 
courfe on drilling and horfe-hoeing ; of broad 
caft and fummer-fallow ; of manuring, plows 
ing, draining, &c. Mr Fleetwood, who had 


{carcely ever read a theoretical book upon 


farming, and was totally ignorant of the prac- 
tice, was teazed to death with this converfa- 
tion; and returned home, covered with dirt, 
and worn out with fatigue. After dinner, 
the family-ceconomy did not allow the leaft 
approach to a debauch; and, as our landlord 
had exhaufted his utmoft ftock of knowledge 
and converfation in remarks upon his farm, 
while we were not at all defirous of repeat- 
ing the entertainment of the morning, we 
paffed a taftelefs, lifelefs, yawning afternoon; 
and, I believe, Mr Fleetwood would have will- 

ingly 
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ingly exchanged the dullnefs of his prefent 
company for the boiftereus mirth of the lait 
he had been in. 

Our next vifit was to a gentleman of a libe- 
ral education, and elegant manners, who, in 
the earlier part of his life, had been much in 
the polite world. Here Mr Fleetwood expec- 
ed to find pleafure and enjoyment fuficient to 
atone for the difagreeable occurrences in his 
two former vifits; but here, too, he was dif- 
appointed. Mr Selby, for that was our friend’s 
name, had been feveral years married: his 
family increafing, he had retired to the coun- 
try; and, renouncing the buftle of the world, 
had given himfelf up to domeftic enjoyments : 
His time and attention were devoted chicfly to 
the care of his children. The pleafure which 
himfelf felt in humouring all their little fan- 
cies, made him forget how troublefome that 
indulgence might be to others. The firft 
morning we were at his houfe, when Mr Fleet- 
wood came into the parlour to breakfaft, all 
the places at table were occupied by the chil- 
dren; it was neceflary that one of them fhould 
be difplaced to make room for him; and, in 
the difturbance which this occafioned, a tea- 
cup was overturned, and fcalded the Gnger of 
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Mr Selby’s eldeft daughter, a child about fe- 
ven years old, whofe whimpering and com- 
plaining attracted the whole attention during 
breakfaft. That being over, the eldeft boy 
came forward with a book in his hand, and 
Mr Selby afked Mr Fleetwood to hear him 
read his leffon : Mrs Selby joined in the re- 
queft, though both looked as if they were ra- 
ther conferring a favour on their gueft. The 
eldeft had no fooner finifhed, than the young- 
eft boy prefented himfelf; upon which his fa- 
ther obferved, that it would be doing injuftice 
to Will not to hear him, as well as his elder 
brother Jack; and in this way was my friend 
obliged to fpend the morning, in performing 
the office of a fchoolmafter to the children in 
fucceffion. 

Mr Fleetwood liked a game at whift, and 
promifed himfclf a party in the evening, free 
from interruption. Cards were accordingly 
propofed; but Mrs Selby obferved, that her 
little daughter, who ftill complained of her 
fcalded finger, needed amufement as much as 
any of the company. In place of Cards, Mi/s 
Harriet infifted on the game of the goofe. 
Down to it we fat; and to a ftranger it would 
have been not unamufing to fee Mr Fleetwood, 
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in his forrowful countenance, at the royal and 
pleafant game of the Goofe, with a child of fe- 
ven years old. Itis unneceffary to dwell long- 
er on particulars. During all the time we 
were at Mr Selby’s, the delighted parents were 
indulging their fondnefs, while Mr Fleetwood 
was repining and fretting in fecret. 

Having finifhed our intended round of vifits, 
we turned our courfe homewards, and, at the 
firft inn on our roal, were joined by one Alr 
Jobufen, with whom I was flightly acquainted. 
Politenefs would not allow me to reject the 
offer of his company, efpecially as I knew him 
to be a good-natured inoffenfive man. Our 
road lay through a glen, romantic and pictu- 
refque, which we reached foon after fun-fer, 
in a mild and ftillevening. On each fide were 
ftupenduous mountains; their height; the rude 
and projecting rocks, of which fome of thein 
were compofed ; the gloomy caverns they 
feemed to contain; and the appearance of de- 

aftation, occafioned by traces of cataracts 
falling from their tops, prefented to our view 
a fcene truly fublime. Mr Fleetwood felt an 
unufual elevation of fpirit. His foul rofe 
within him, and was {welled with that filent 
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awe, fo well fuited to his contemplative mind. 
Ta the words of the poet, he could have faid, 


— ** Welcome kindred glooms, 
** Congenial horrors, hail !” 


m—————‘** Be thefe my theme, 
‘* Thefe that exalt the foul to folemn thought, 
‘* And heavenly mufing !” 

Our filence had now continued for about a 
quarter of an hour; and an unufual ftillnefs 
prevailed around us, interrupted only by the 
tread of our horfes, which, returning at fta- 
ted intervals, affifted by the echo of the moun- 
tains, formed a hollow found, which increa- 
fed the folemnity of the fcene. Mr Fohbnfon, 
tiring of this filence, and not having the leaft 
comprehenfion of its caufe, all at once, and 
without warning, lifted up his voice, and be- 
gan the fong of ‘* Pufb about the Joram.” Mr 
Fleetwood’s foul was then wound up to its ut- 


moft height. At the found of Mr Johnifon’s 


voice he ftarted, and viewed him with a look 
of horror, mixed with contempt. During the 
reft of our journey, I could hardly prevail on 
my friend to be civil to him; and though he 
is, in every refpect, a worthy and a good-na- 


tured 
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tured man, and though Mr Fleetwood and he 
have often met fince, the former has never 
been able to look upon him without difguft. 


Mr Fleetwood’s entertainment in this fhort 
tour has produced, in my mind, many reflec- 
tions, in which I doubt not I fhall be antici- 
pated by my readers. 

There are few fituations in life, from which 
aman, who has confined his turn for enjoy- 
ment within the bounds pointed out by na- 
ture, will not receive fatisfaction; but, if we 
once tranfgrefs thofe bounds, and, fecking af- 
ter too much refinement, indulge a falfe and 
miftaken delicacy, there is hardly a fituation. 
in which we will not be expofed to difappoint- 
ment and difguft. 

Had it not been for this falfe, this danger- 
ous delicacy, Mr Fleetwood, inftead of unea- 
finefs, would have received pleafure from eve- 
ry vifit we made, from every incident we met 
with. 

At the firft houfe to which we went, it was 
not neceflary that he fhould have preferred 


the bottle to the enjoyment of a fine evening 


in the country; but that not being the fenti- 
ments of the company, had he, without repie 
G 3 ning, 
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ning, given up his tafte to theirs, inftead of 
feeling difguft at what appeared to him coarfe 
in their enjoyments, he would have felt plea- 
fure at the mirth and good-humour which 
prevailed around him; and the very reflec- 
tion, that different employments gave amufe- 
nient-to different men, would have afforded a 
lively and philanthropical fatisfaction. 

It was fcarcely to be expected, that the bar- 
rennefs and drynefs of the converfation at our 
fecond vifit, could fill up, or entirely fatisfy 
the delicate and improved mind of Mr Fleet- 
wood; but, had he not laid it down almoft as 
aruie, not to be pleafed with any thing, ex- 
cept what fuited his own idea of enjoyment, 
he might, and ought to have received plea- 
fure from the fight of a worthy family, fpend- 
ing their time innocently, happily, and ufe- 
fully; ufefully, both to themfelves and to 
their country. 

It was owing to the fame falfe fenfibility, 
that he was fo much chagrined in the family 
of Mr Selby. The fond indulgence of the 
parents did, perhaps, carry their attention to 
their children beyond the rules of propriety ; 
— had it not been for this finicalnefs of 
mind in Mr Fleetwood, had he given the natu- 
mal 
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ral benevolence of his heart its play, he would 
have received a pleafure from witnefling the 
happinefs of two virtuous parents in their ri- 
fing offspring, that would have much over- 
balanced any uneafinefs arifing from the ere 
rors in their conduét. 

Neither, but for this exceffive refinement, 
would Mr Fleetwood have been hurt by the 
behaviour of Mr Fohnfon. Though he might 
not have confidered him as a man of tafte, he 
would, neverthelefs, have regarded him as a 
good and inoffenfive man; and he would have 
received pleafure from the reflection, that nei- 
their goodnefs nor happinefs are confined to 
thofe minds which are fitted for feeling and 
enjoying all the pleafures of nature or of art. 


A 
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Ince the commencement of the late /evies, 
I underftand that not only drill ferjeants 
have had daily accefs to the lobbies and par- 
lours of many decent and peaceable houfes in 
this metropolis, but that profeflors of the no- 
ble fcience of defence have been fo conftantly 
occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and 
ungrown Officers, that their former fcholars 
have found great difficulty in procuring ma- 
fters to pufh with them, and have frequently 
been obliged to have recourfe to the lefs-edify- 
ing oppofition of one another. 
The purpofe of the /erjeant’s inftructions, 
every lover of his country muft approve. The 
laft-mentioned art, that of fencing, I former- 


ly took great delight in myfelf, and ftill ac- 
count one of the healthieft of all houfe-exer- 


cifes, infomuch that, when I am in the coun- 
try, where I make it a rule to fpend a certain 
part of every day in exercife of fome kind, I 
generally take up my /oi/ in rainy mornings, 
and pufh with great fuccefs againft the figure 
of Herod, in apiece of old arras that was ta- 

ken 
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ken down from my grandmother’s room, and 
is now pafted up on the wall of the laundry. 

When thofe two fciences, however, go up- 
on actual fervice, they are to be confidered in 
different lights. That of the /erjeant, as it 
teaches 4 man to ftand well on his legs, to 
carry his body firm, and to move it alertly, is 
much’the fame as the fencing mafter’s; but in 
their laft ftage they depart fomewhat from 
each other; the /erjeant propofes to qualify 
aman for encountering his enemy in battle, 
the other to fithim for meeting his compa- 
nion, or friend it may be, in a duel. 

My readers will, I hope, give me credit for 
the Mrrror being always a very polite paper 5 
Iam not, therefore, at all difpofed to beftow 
on a practice fo gentleman-like as duelling, 


thofe fevere reprehenfions, equally trite and 


unjuft, in which fome of my predeceffors have 
indulged themfelves. During my refidence a- 
broad, I was made perfectly acquainted with 
the arguments drawn in its favour, from the 
influence it has on the manners of the gentle- 
man, and the honour of the foldier. It is my 
intention only to point out thofe bounds with- 
in which the moft punttilious valour may be 
contented to reftrain itf¢lf; and in this 1 fhall 

be 
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be the more guarded, as I mean the prefent 
paper principally for the ufe of the new-raifed 
regiments above alluded to, whofe honour I 
dearly prize, and would preferve as fcrupu- 
loufly inviolate as poffible. I hold fuch an 
effay peculiarly proper at this juncture, when 


fome of them are about to embark on long 


voyages, in which even good-natured people, 
being tacked together like man and wife, are 
fomewhat apt to grow peevith and quarrel 
fome. 

In the firf place, I will make one general 
obfervation, that, at this bufy time, when our 
country has need of men, lives are of more 
value to the community than at other periods. 
In time of peace, fo many regiments are redu- 
ced, and the duties of an officer fo eafily per- 
formed, that if one fall, and another be hang: 
ed for killing him, there will fpeedily be 
found two proper young men ready to mount 
guard, and fhew a good leg on the parade, in 
theirroom. But, at prefent, from the great 
increafe of the eftablifhment, there is rather a 
fearcity, in proportion to the demand of men 
of military talents, and military figure, efpe- 
cially when we confider that the war is now 
to be carried on againft fo genteel a people as 

the 
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the French, to whom it will be neceflary to 
fhew officers of the moft foldier-like appear. 
ance and addrefs, 

This patriotic confideration will tend to re- 
lax the etiquette formerly eftablifhed, for e- 
very officer to fight a duel within a few weeks 
of the date of his commiffion, and that, too, 
without the purpofe af refenting any affront, 
or vindicating his honour from any afperfion, 
but merely to fhew that he could fight. Now, 
this practice, being unneceflary at prefent, as 
preferment goes on brifkly enough by the fall 
of officers jn the courfe of their duty, may 
very properly, and without difparagement to 
the valour of the Britifh army, be difpenfed 
with; fo, it is to be agreed and underftood, 
that every officer in the new-raifed regiments, 
whofe commiflion bears date on or pofterior to 
the 1ft of January 1778, is, ip/o facto, to be 
held and deemed of unquetftionable courage 
and immaculate honour. 

As to the meafure of affront which may ju- 
ftify a challenge, it is to be remembered, that 
the officers of the above-mentioned corps have 
been obligsd, in levying their refpective quo- 
ta’s, to engage in fcenes of a very particular 


kind; at markets, fairs, country-weddings, and 


city- 
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city-brawls, amongft a fet of men and women 
not remarkable for delicacy of language or po- 
litenefs of behaviour. We are not, therefore, 
to wonder if the fmooth enamel of the gentle- 
man has received fome little injury from the 
collifion of fuch coarfe materials; and a cer- 
tain time may fairly be allowed for unlearning 
the blunt manners and rough phrafeology 
which an officer in fuch fituations was forced 
to affume. Therefore the identical words 
which, a campaign or two hence, are to be 
held expiable only by blood, may, at prefent, 
be done away by an explanation; and thofe 
which an officer muft then explain and ac- 
count for at peril of a challenge, are now to 
be contidered as mere colloquial expletives, 
acquired by affociating with fuch company as 
frequent the places above defcribed. 

As, notwithftanding all thefe allowances, 
fome duels may be expected to take place, it is 
proper to mention certain regulations for the 
conduct of the parties, in the conftruction of 
which I have paid infinitely more regard to 
their honour than to their fafety. 

In fighting with the fword, a blow, or the 
lie direét, can fcarcely be expiated but bya 
thruft through the body; but any lefler af- 
front 
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front may be wiped off by a wound in the /word- 
arm; or, if the injury be very flight, any 
wound will be fufficient. In all this, it is to 
be noted, that the receiving of fuch wound 
by either party conftitutes a reparation for the 
affront; as it is a rule of juftice peculiar to 
the Code of duelling, that the blood ef the in- 
jured atones for the offence he has received, 
as well as that of the injurer for the offence 
he has given. 

In affairs decided with pifols, the diftance 
is, in like manner, to be regulated by the na- 
ture of the injury. For thofe of an atrocious 
fort, a diftance of only twenty feet, and piftols 
of nine; nine anda half, or ten inch barrels, 
are requifite; for flighter ones, the diftance 
may be doubled, and a fix, or even five inch 
barrel will ferve. Regard, moreover, is to be 
had to the fize of the perfons engaged ; for e- 
very ftone above eleven, the party of fuch 
weight may, with perfect honour, retire three 
feet. 

Iread, fome time ago, certain addrefles to 
the Jockey Club, by two gentlemen who had 
been engaged in an affair of honour, from 
which it appeared that one of them had fyfte- 
matized the art of duelling to a wonderfui 
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degree. Among other things, he had brought 
his aim with a piftol to fo much certainty, 
and made fuch improvements on the weapon, 
that he could lay a hundred guineas to ten on 
hitting, at a confiderable diftance, any part of 
his adverfary’s body. Thefe arts, however, 
I by no means approve: They refemble, me- 
thinks, a loaded die, or a packed deal; andI 
am inclined to be of opinion, that a gentle. 
man is no more obliged to fight againft the 
firft, than to play againft the latter. They 
may, in the mildeft conftruction, be compa- 
red to the fure play of a man who can take 
every ball at dilliards ; and therefore, if it 
fhall be judged that an ordinary markfman 
muft fight with the perfon poffefled of them, 
he is, at leaft, intitled to odds, and mutt be al- 
lowed three fhots to one of his antagonift. 

I have thns, with fome labour, and I hope 
ftric& honour, fettled certain articles in the 
matter of duclling, for fuch of my readers as 
may have occafion for them. It is but can- 
did, however, to own, that there have been, 
now and then, brilliant things done quite 
without the line of my directions, to wit, by 
not fighting at all. The Abbe . with 
whom I was difputing at Paris on this fubjec, 
concluded 
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concluded his arguments againft duelling with 
a ftory, which, though I did not think it muclt 
to the purpofe, was a tolerable {tory notwith- 
ftanding. I fhall give it in the very words of 
the Abbé. 

“ A countryman of yours, a Captain 
“ Douglas, was playing at Trifrac, with avery 
“intimate friend, here in this very coffve- 
“houfe, amidft a circle of French officers 
“who were looking on. Some difpute ari+ 
“ fing about a caft of the dice, Douglas faid, 
“in a gay thoughtlefs manner, * oh! what 
“a ftory!” A murmur arofe among the by- 
“ ftanders ; and his antagonift feeling the af- 
“front, asif the /ie had been given him, in 
“ the violence of his paflion, fnatched up the 
“tables, and hit Dozvg/as a blow on the head. 
“ The inftz:.t he had done it, the idea of his 
“ imprudence, and its probable confequences 
“to himfelf and his friend, rufhed upon his 
“mind: he fat, ftupified with fhame and re- 
“ morfe, his eyes rivetted on the ground, re- 
“gardlefs of what the other’s refentment 
“might prompt him to act. Douglas, after 
“a fhort paufe, turned round to the fpecta~ 
“tors: ** You think,” faid he, * that I am 
“ now ready to cut the throat of that unfor- 
Hf 2 
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*‘tunate young man; but I know that, at 
** at this moment, he feels anguifh a thoufand 
“* times more keen than any my fword could 
*¢ infliét.—I will embrace him —thus— and 
‘6 try to reconcile him to himfelf ;— butI will 
‘* cut the throat of that man among you who 
“* fhall dare to breathe a fyllable againft my 
“honour.” ‘Bravo! Bravo!” ery’d: an 
“© old Chevalier de St Louis, who ftood im- 
“* mediately behind him:— The fentiment of 
“France overcame its habit, and Bravo! 
‘“‘ Bravo ! echoed from every corner of tlie 
‘© yoom. Who would not have cried Bravo! 
“¢ Would not you, Sir? * Doubtlefs.” “On 
«¢ other occafions, then, be governed by the 
‘‘ fame principle.” ‘ Why, to be fure, it 
‘were often better not to fight — if one had 
“ but the courage not to fight.” 
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To the AuTuHor of the Mrrror. 


S1R, 


Am. a_ plain country-gentleman, with 2 

{mall fortune and a large family. My 
boys, all except the youngeft, I have contri- 
ved to fet out into the world in tolerably pro- 
mifing fituations. My two eldeft girls are 
married; one to a clergyman, with a very 
comfortable living, and a refpectable charac- 
ter; the other to a neighbour of my own,. 
who farms moft of his own eftate, and is fup- 
pofed to know country-bufinefs as well as any 
man inthis part of the kingdom. Ihave four 
other girls at home, whom I with to make fit 
wives for men of equal rank with.their bro-- 
thers in law. 

About three months ago, a great lady in our 
neighbourhood, (at leaft as neighbourhood 
is reckoned in our quarter), happened to meet 
the two eldeft of my unmarried daughters at 
the houfe of a gentleman, a diftant relation of 
mine, and, as well as myfelf, a freeholder in 
our county. The girls are tolerably hand- 
H 3 
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fome, and I have endeavoured to make them 
underftand the common rules of good-breed- 
ing. My Lady ran out to my kinf- 
man, who happens to have no children of his 
own, in praife of their beauty and politenefs, 
and, at parting, gave them a moft preffing in- 
vitation to come and {pend a week with her 
during the approaching Chriftmas holidays. 
On my daughters’ return from their kinf 
man’s, I was not altogether pleafed at hearing 
of this invitation; nor was-I more fatisfied 
with the very frequent quotations of my Lady 

’s fayings and fentiments, and the de+ 
fcriptions of the beauty of her complexion, 
the elegance of her drefs, and the grandeur 
of her equipage. I oppofed, therefore, their 
defign of paying this Chriftmas vifit pretty 
warmly. Upon this the honour done them 
by the invitation, the advantages to be deri- 
ved from an acquaintance with the great La- 
dy, and the; benefit that might accrue to my 
family from the influence of her Lord, were 
immediately rung in ry ears, not only by my 
daughters, but alfo by their mother, whom 
they had already gained over to their fide; 
and, I muft own to you, Mr Mirror, though 
t would not have ycu think me hen-peck’d, 
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that my wife, fomehow or other, contrives 
to carry moft points in our family; fo my 
oppofition was over-ruled, and to ———— the 
girls went; but not before they had made a 
journey to the metropolis of our county, and 
brought back a portmanteau full of neceffaries 
to qualify them for appearing decently, as my 
wife faid, inthe company they fhould meet 
there. 

In about a month, for their vifit was drawn 
out to that length, my daughters returned. 
But had you feen, Mr Mirror, what an al- 
teration that month had made on them! In- 
ftead of the rofy complexions, and fparkling 
eyes, they had carried with them, they brought 
back cheeks as white as a curd, and eyes as 
dead as the beads in the face of a baby. 

I could not help expreffing my furprife at 
the fight; but the younger of the two ladies 
immediately cut me fhort, by telling me, that 
their complexion was the only one worn at 


And no wonder, Sir, it fhould, from the 
defcription .which my daughter fometimes 
gives us of the life people lead there. Inftead 
of rifing at feven, breakfafting at nine, di- 
ning at three, fupping at eight, and getting to 

bed 
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bed by ten, as was their cuftom at home, my 
girls lay till twelve, breakfafted at one, dined 
at fix, fupped at eleven, and were never to 
bed till three in the morning. Their fhapes 
had undergone as much alteration as their 
faces. From their bofoms, (necks they call- 
ed them), which were fqueezed up to their 
throats, their waifts tapered down toa very 
extraordinary fmallnefs: they refembled the 
upper half of an dour-gla/s. At this, alfo, I 
marvelled ; but it was the only fhape worn 
at—————, Nextday, at dinner, after along 
morning preparation, they appeared with 
heads of fuch a fize, that my little parlour 
was not of height enough to let them ftand 
upright init. This was the moft ftriking me- 
tamorphofis of all. Their mother ftared; I 
ejaculated ; my other children burft out a- 
laughing ; the anfwer was the fame as before; 
it was the only head worn at 

Nor is their behaviour lefs changed than 
their garb. Inftead of joining in the good- 





humoured chearfulnefs we ufed to have a- 
mong us before, my two fine young ladies 
check every approach to mirth, by calling it 
vulgar. One of them chid their brother the 
other day for laughing, and told him it was 
monftroufly 
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monftroufly ill-bred. In the evenings, when 
we were wont, if we had nothing elfe to 
do, to fall to Biind-man’s buff, or Crofs-pur- 
pofes, or fometimes to play at Leo for cherry- 
ftones, thefe two get a pack of cards to them- 
felves, and fitdown to play for any little mo- 
ney their vifit has left them, at a game none 
of us know any thing about. It feems, in- 
deed, the dulleft of all amufements, as it cons 
fits in merely turning up the faces of the 
cards, and repeating their names from an ace up- 
wards, as if the players were learning to fpeak, 
and had got only thirteen words in their vo- 
cabulary. But of this, and every other cus 
ftom at » no body is allowed to judge 
but themfelves. They have got a parcel of 





phrafes, which they utter on all occafions as 
decifive, French, I believe, though I can fearce 
find any of them in the Diétionary, and am 
unable to put them upon paper; but all of 
them mean fomething extremely fafhionable, 
and are conftantly fupported by the authority 
of my Lady, or the Countefs, his Lordthip, 
or Sir John. 

As they have learned many foreign, fo have 
they unlearned ‘fome of the moft common 


and beft underftood home phrafes. When 
on¢ 
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one of my neighbours was lamenting the ex- her 
travagance and diflipation of a young kinfman with 
who had fpent his fortune, and loft his health Soph 
in London and at New-market, they called it gym 
life, and faid it fhowed fpirit in the young foul 
man. After the fame rule, they lately decla- A 
red, that a géntleman could not Jive on lefs neve 
than L. 1000 a-year, and called the account to | 
which their mantua-maker and milliner fent ordi 
me for the fineries purchafed for their vifit at you 
——, a trifle, though it amounted to L. 59, and 
11s. 4d. exactly a fourth part of the clear try, 
income of my eftate. feet 
All this, Mr Mrrror, Ilook upomas a fort will 
of peftilential diforder, with which my poor dor 
daughters have been infected in the courfe of but 
this unfortunate vifit. This confideration has efta 
induced me to treat them hitherto with lenity our 
and indulgence, and try to effect their cure the 
by mild methods, which indeed fuit my tem- cap 
per (naturally of a pliant kind, as every body, lim 
except my wife, fays,) better than harfh ones. bli 
Yet, I confefs, I could not help being in a po! 
paffion other day, when the diforder thew eal 
ed fymptoms of a more ferious kind. Would of 
you believe it, Sir, my daughter Elifabeth ” 
(fince her vifit, the is offended if we will call fee 
her 
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her Betty) faid it was fanatical to find fault 
with card-playing on Sunday ; and her fifter 
Sophia gravely afked my fon-in-law, the cler- 
gyman, if he had not fome doubts of the 
foul’s immortality ? 

As certain great cities, I have heard, are 
never free from the plague, and at laft come 
to look upon it as nothing terrible or extra- 
ordinary; fo, I fuppofe, in London, or even 
your town, Sir, this difeafe always prevails, 
and is but little dreaded: But, in the coun- 
try, it will be produétive of melancholy ef- 
fects indeed; if fuffered to fpread there, it 
will not only embitter our lives, and fpoil our 
domeftic happinefs, as at prefent it does mine, 
but, in its moft violent ftages, will bring our 
eftates to market, our daughters to ruin, and 
our fons to the gallows. Be fo humane, 
therefore, Mr Mirror, as to fuggeft fome 
expedient for keeping it confined within thofe 
limits in which it rages at prefent. If no pu- 
blic regulation can be contrived for that pur- 
pofe, (though I cannot help thinking this dif- 
eafe of the great people merits the attention 
of government, as much as the diftemper a- 
mong the horned cattle), try, at leaft, the ef- 
fects of private admonition, to prevent the 
found 
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found from approaching the infected; let all 
little men like myfelf, and every member of 
their families, be cautious of holding inter: 
courfe with the perfons or families of Dukes, 
Earls, Lords, Nabobs, or Contraéiors, till they 
have good reafon to believe that fuch perfons 
and their houfeholds are in a fane and healthy 
ftate, and in no danger of communicating 
this dreadful diforder. And, if it has left 
fuch great and noble. perfons any feelings of 
compaffion, pray put them in mind of that 
well-known fable of the doys and the frogs, 


which they muft have learned at fchool. Tell 


them, Sir, that, though the making fools of 
their poor neighbours may ferve them fora 
Chriftmas gambol, it is matter of ferious 
wretchednefs to thofe poor neighbours in the 


after part of their lives: Jt is Sport to them — 


but Death to us. 


Iam, &c. 


JOHN HOMESPUN. 
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HE antiquity of the poems afcribed to 

Offian, the fon of Fingal, has been the 
fubje&t of much difpute. The refined mag- 
nanimity and generofity of the heroes, and 
the tendernefs and delicacy of fentiment, with 
regard to women, fo confpicuous in thofe 
poems, are circumftances very difficult to re- 
concile with the rude and uncultivated age in 
which the poet is fuppofed to have lived. On 
the other hand, the intrinfic characters of an- 
tiquity which the poems bear; that fimple 
ftate of fociety the poet paints; the narrow 
circle of objeéts and tranfactions he defcribes ; 
his concife, abrupt, and figurative ftyle; the 
abfence of all abftract ideas, and of all mo- 
dern allufions, render it difficult to aflign any 
other ra for their production than the age 
of Fingal. In fhort, there are difficulties on 
both fides; and, if that remarkable refine- 
ment of manners feem inconfiftent with our 
notions of an unimproved age, the marks of 
antiquity with which the poems are ftamped 
make it very hard to fuppole them a modern 
compofition. It is not, however, my inten- 
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tion to examine the merits of this controverfy, 
much lefs to hazard any judgement of my 
own. AIlI propofe is, to fuggeft one confi- 
deration on the fubject, which, as far as I can 
recollect, has hitherto efcaped the partizans 
of either fide. 

The elegant author of the Critical Differta- 
tion on the Poems of Ofian, has very properly 
obviated the objections made to the uniformity 
of Offian’s imagery, and the too frequent re- 
petition of the fame comparifons. He has 
fhown,- that this objection proceeds from a 
carelefs and inattentive perufal of the poems ; 
for, although the range of the poet’s objects 
was not wide, and confequently the fame ob- 
je&t does often return, yet its appearance is 
changed; the image is new; it is prefented to 
the fancy in another attitude, and clothed 
with different circumftances to make it fuit 
the illuftration for which it is employed. In 
** this, continues he, lies Offian’s great art ;” 
and he illuftrates his remark by taking the in- 
ftances of the moon and of miff, two of the 
principal fubjects of the bard’s images and al- 
lufions. 

I agree with this critic in his obfervations, 
though I think he has rather erred in afcri- 
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bing to art in Offian, that wonderful diverfi- 
fication of the narrow circle of objeéts with 
which he was acquainted. It was not by any 
efforts of art or contrivance that Offian pre- 
fented the rude objects of nature under fo ma- 
ny different afpects. He wrote from a full 
heart, froma rich and glowing imagination. 
He did not feek for, and invent images; he 
copied nature, and painted objects as they’ 
firuck and kindled his fancy. He had no- 
thing within the range of his view, but the 
great features of fimple nature. The fun, the 
moon, the ftars, the defert heath, the wind- 
ing ftream, the green hill, with all its roes, 
and the rock with its robe of mift, were the 
objects amidft which Offian lived. Contem- 
plating thefe, under every variety of appear- 
ance they could aflume, no wonder that bis 
warm and empaflioned genius found in them 
aw field fruitful of the moft lofty and fubiime 
imagery. 

Thus the very circumftance of his having 
fuch a circumfcribed range of inanimate ob- 
jects to attract his attention and exercife his 
imagination, was the natural and necefiary 
caufe of Offian’s being able to view and to de- 
feribe them, under fuch a variety of great and 

La beautiful 
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beautiful appearances. And, may we not 
proceed farther, and affirm, that fo rich a 
diverfification of the few appearances of fimple 
nature, could hardly have occurred to the i- 
magination of a poet, living in-any other than 
the rude and early age in which the fon. of 
Fingal appeared. 

In.refined and polifhed fociety, where the 
works of art abound, the endlefs variety of 
objects that prefent themfelves, diftract and 
diffipate the attention. The mind is perpes 
tually hurried from one objeét to another, 
and no time is left to dwell upon the fublime 
and fimple appearances of nature. A poet, 
in fuch an age, has a wide and diverfified 
circle of objects on which to exercife his ima- 
gination. He has a large and diffufed ftock 
of materials from. which to draw images to 
embellifh his work; and he does not always 
vefort for his imagery to. the diverfified ap- 
pearance of the objects of rude nature; he 
does not avoid thofe becaufe his tafte rejects 
them. but he ufes them feldom, becaufe they 
feldom recur to his imagination. 

To feize thefe images. belongs only to the 
poet of an early and fimple age, where the 
undivided attention has leifure to brood over 
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the few, but fublime objects which furround’ 
him. The /ea and the heath, the rock and the 
torrent, the clouds and meteors, the thunder and 
lightning, the fun and-moon, and frars, are, 
as it were, the companions with which his i- 
magination holds converfe. He perfonifies: 
and addreffes them ; Every afpeét they can af- 
fume is impreffed upon his mind: He con- 
templates and traces them through all the end- 
lefs varieties of feafons; and they are the per- 
petual fubjeéts of his images and allufions. He 
has, indeed, only a few objects around him ;, 
but, for that very reafon, he forms a more 
intimate acquaintance with their every feature,, 
and fhade, and attitude. 

From this circumftance, it would feem, that’ 
the poetical productions of widely-diftant pe= 
riods of fociety, muft ever bear ftrong marks 
of the age which gave them birth; and that 
it is not poffible for a poetical genius of the 
one age to counterfeit and imitate the produc- 
tions of the other. To the poet of a fimple 
age, the varied objects: which prefent them- 
felves in cultivated fociety are unknown, ‘To’ 
the poet of a refined age, the idea of imita-- 
ting the produGtions of rude times might, pers 
haps, occur; but the execution would’ cer-- 

53 tainly: 
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tainly be difficult, perhaps impraéticable. -To: 
catch fome few tranfient afpects of any of the 
great appearances of nature, may be within 
the reach of the genius of any age; but to 
perceive, and feel, and paint, all the fhades 
of a few fimple objects, and to make them 
correfpond witha great diverfity of fubjedts, 
the poet muft dwell amidft them, and have: 
them ever prefent to his mind. 

The excellent critic, whom I have already: 
mentioned, has felected the inftances of the 
moon and of miff, to fhew how much Offian 
has -diverfified the appearance of the few ob- 
jets with which he was encircled. I fhall. 
now conclude this paper with felecting a third,. 
that of the Sun, which, I think, the bard has 
prefented in fuch.a variety of afpeéts, as could: 
have occurred to.the imagination inno other. 
than the early and. unimproved age in which. 
Offian is fuppofed.to. have lived. 

The vanquifhed Frothal, ftruck with the ge- 
nerous magnanimity of Fingal, addreffes him :, 
*« Terrible art thou, OQ King of Morven, in 
“battles of the fpears; but, in peace, thou: 
‘ art like the fun, when he looks through a 
*filent fhower; the flowers lift their fair 
“ heads before him, and the gales fhake their. 
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“ruftling wings.” Of the generous oper 
Cathmor, expofed to the dark and gloomy 
Cairbar, it is faid: ** His face was like the 
“plain of the fun, when it is bright: No 
“ darknefs travelled over his brow.” Of Na- 
thos : ** The foul of Nathos was generous and 
“ mild, like the hour of the fetting fun.” Of 
young Connal, coming to feek the honour of 
the fpear: “* The youth was lovely, as the 
“ firft beam of the fun. *©O! Fithil’s- 
“fon,” fays Cuchullin, * with feet of wind, 
“ fly over the heath of Lena. Tell to Fingal, 
“¢ that Erin is enthralled, and bid the King of 
“ Morven haften. O! let him come like the 
fun in a ftorm, when he fhines on the hills. 
“ of grafs.” 

Nathos, anxious for the fate of Darthula: 
“ The foul of Nathos was fad, like the fun in 
“ the day of mift, when his face is watery and 
“ dim.” Ofcar, furrounded with foes, 
forefeeing the fall of his race, and yet at times 
gathering hope :. ** At times, he was thought- 
“ ful and dark, like the fun. when he carries a 
“ cloud on his face; but he looks afterward 
“von the hills of Cona.” Before Bo/mi- 
nafent to offer them the peace of heroes : 
“The hoft of Erragon brightened in her pre- 

“© fence, 
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*€ fence, as a rock before the fudden beams-of. 
“the fun, when they. iffue from a broken 
“* cloud, divided by the roaring wind.” 





The remembrance of battles paft, and the re- - 


turn of peace, is compared to the fun return- 
ing after a ftorm: ‘“ Hear the battle of Lora; 
** the found of its fteel is long fince paft; fo 
* thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is 
“Sno more; the fun returns, with. his filent 


beams; the glittering rocks, and green: 
& & 


* heads of the mountains, fmile.” 

Fingal in his ftrength darkening in the pre- 
fence of war: ** His arm ftretches to the foe 
** like the beam of the fickly fun, when his 
“€ fide is crufted with darknefs, and ‘he rolls: 
* his difmal courfe throughout the fky.” A. 
young hero, exulting in his ftrength, and 
rufhing toward his foes, exclaims, ‘* My beat- 
* ing foul is high !' My fame is bright before 
** me, like the ftreak of light on a cloud when 
“ the broad fun comes forth, red traveller of 
** the fky !” On another occafion, fays a he- 
ro, * I have met the battle in my youth. My 
“arm could not lift the fpear when firft the 
“* danger rofe ; but my foul brightened before 
“ the war as the green narrow vale, when the 

“ fun 
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“fun pours his ftreamy beams, before he 
“ hides his head in a ftorm !” 

But it would exceed the proper bounds of 
this paper, were Ito bring together all the 
paflages which might illuftrate my remarks. 
Without, therefore, quoting the beautiful ad= 
drefs to the fun, which finifhes the fecond 
book of Temora, or that at the beginning of 
€arrifibura, 1 fhall conclude with laying be- 
fore my readers that fublime paflage at the 
end of Carthon, where the aged bard, thrown 
into melancholy by the remembrance of that 
hero, thus pours himfelf forth : 

—‘ I feel the fun, O! Malvina; leave me 
“to my reft. The beam of Heaven delights 
“to fhine on the grave of Carthon; I feel it 
“warm around. 

**O Thou that rolleft above, round as the 
“fhield of my fathers! whence are thy 
“beams, O Sun! thy everlafting light? Thou 
“ comeft forth in thy awful beauty, and the 
“ ftars hide themfelves in the fky: ‘The moon, 
“cold and pale, finks in the weftern wave, 
“but thou thyfelf moveft alone: Who can 
“be a companion of thy courfe? The oaks 
“of the mountain fall; the mountains them- 
“ felves decay with years; the ocean fhrinks, 

* and. 
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‘and grows again; the moon herfelf is loft 
« in Heaven; but thou art for ever the fame, 
* rejoicing in the brightnefs of thy courfe, 
“When the world is dark with tempetts; 
‘when thunder rolls, and lightning flies, 
* thou lookeft in thy beauty from the clouds, 
*‘ and laugheft at the ftorm. But to Offian 
“‘ thou lookeft in vain; for he beholds thy 
*‘ beams no more; whether thy yellow hair 
** flows on the eaftern clouds, or thou trem 
“© bleft at the gates of the weft. But thou art, 
** perhaps, like me, for a feafon, and thy 
“years will have an end. Thou fhalt fleep 
*¢ in thy clouds, carelefs of the voice of the 
‘morning. Exult, then, O Sun, in the 
* firength of thy youth! Age is dark and 
* unlovely; it is like the glimmering light of 
** the moon when it fhines through broken 
*€ clouds; the blaft of the north is on the 
* plain, and the traveller fhrinks in the midift 
** of his journey.” 
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— Inertibus horis 
Ducere follicite jucunda oblivia vite. Hor. 


Here are fome weakneffes, which, as 
they do not ftrike us with the malignity 
of crimes, and produce their effects by imper- 
ceptible progrefs, we are apt to confider as ve- 
nial, and make very little fcruple of indulging. 
But the habit which apologizes for thefe, is a 
mifchief of their own creation, which it be- 
hoves us early to refift. We give way to it at 
firft, becaufe it may be conquered at any time; 
and, at laft, excufe ourfelves from the con- 
tet, becaufe it has grown too ftrong to be o- 
vercome, 

Of this nature is indolence, a failing, I had 
almoft faid a vice, of all others the leaft a- 
larming, yet, perhaps, the moft fatal. Dif- 
fipation and intemperance are often the tran 
fient effects of youthful heat, which time al- 
lays, and experience overcomes; but indo- 
lence *€ grows with our growth, and ftrength- 
“ens with our ftrength,” till it has weakened 
every exertion of public and private duty; yet 
fo 
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fo feducing, that its evils are unfelt, and its 
errors unrepented, 

It is a circumftance of peculiar regret, that 
this fhould often be the propenfity of delicate 
and amiable minds. Men unfeeling and une 
fufceptible, commonly beat the beaten track 
with activity and refolution ; the occupations 
they purfue, and the enjoyments they feel, 
feldom much difappoint the expectations they 
have formed; but perfons endowed with that 
nice perception of pleafure and pain which is 
annexed to fenfibility, feel fo much undeferi- 
bable uneafinefs in their purfuits, and fre 
quently fo little fatisfaction in their attain- 
ments, that they are too often induced to fit 
ftill, without attempting the one or defiring 
the other. 

The complaints which fuch perfons make 
of their want of that fuccefs which attends 
men of inferior abilities, are as unjuft as un- 
availing. It is from the ufe, not the poflef- 
fion of talents, that we get on in life: the ex- 
ertion of very moderate parts outweighs the 
indecifion of the brighteft. Men pofleffed of 
the firft, do things tolerably, and are fatisfied; 
of the laft, forbear doing things well, becaufe 
they have ideas beyond them. 

When 
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When I firft refolved to publith this paper, 
I applied to feveral literary friends for their 


aid in carrying iton. From one gentleman 
in London, I had, in particular, very fanguine 
expettations of affiftance. His genius and a- 
bilities I had early opportunities of knowing, 
and he is now in a fituation moft favourable 
to fuch produétions, as he lives amidftythe 
great and the bufy world, without being 
much occupied either by ambition or bufinefs. 
His compofitions at College, when I firft be- 
came acquainted with him, were remarkable 
for elegance and ingenuity; and, asI knew 
he ftill {pent much of his time in reading the 
beft writers, ancient and modern, I made no 
doubt of his having attained fuch farther im- 
provement of ftyle and extenfion of know- 
ledge, as would render him a very valuable 
contributor to the Mirror. 

A few days ago, more than four months 
after I had fent him my letter, I received the 


following anfwer to it: 


7 
London, 
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London, 1ff March 1779. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

Am afhamed to look on the date of this let- 
ter, and to recollect that of yours. I will 
not, however, add the fin of hypocrify to my 
other failings, by informing you, as is often 
"done in fuch cafes, that hurry of bufinefs, or 
want of health, has prevented me from an- 
fwering your letter. I will frankly confefs, 
that 1 have had abundance of leifure, and 
been perfectly well, fince I received it; I can 
add, though, perhaps, you may not fo eafily 
believe me, that I have had as much inclina- 
tion as opportunity ; but the truth is, (you 
know my weaknefs that way), I have wifhed, 
refolved, and re-refolved to write, as I do by 
many other things, without the power of ac- 
complifhing it. That difeafe of indolence, 
which you and my other companions ufed to 
laugh at, grows ftronger and ftronger upon 
me; my fymptoms, indeed, are mortal ; forI 
begin now to lofe the power of ftruggling a- 
gainft the malady, fometimes to fhut my ears 
againft felf-admonition, and admit of it asa 

lawful indulgence. 
Your letter, acquainting me of the defign 


of 
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of publifhing a periodical paper, and afking 
my afliftance in carrying it on, found me in 
one of the paroxyfms of my diforder. The 
fit feemed to give way to the call of friendfhip. 
I got up from my eafy chair, walked two or 
three turns through the room, read your let- 
ter again, looked at the Spectators, which 
ftood, neatly bound and gilt, in the front of 
my book-prefs, called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and fat down, in the fervour of imagination, 
ready to combat vice, to encourage virtue, to 
form the manners, and to regulate the tafte 
of millions of my fellow-fubjects. A field 
fruitful and unbounded lay before me; I be- 
gan to fpeculate on the prevailing vices and 
reigning follies of the times, the thoufand to- 
pics which might arife for declamation, fatire, 
ridicule, and humour; the picture of man- 
ners, the fhades of character, the delicacies of 
fentiment. I was bewildered amidit this mul- 
titude and variety of fubjects, and fat dream- 
ing over the redundancy of matter- and the 
eafe of writing, till the morning was fpent, 
and my fervant announced dinner. 

I arofe, fatisfied with having thought much, 
and laid in ftore for writing much on fubjects 
proper for your paper. I dined, if you will 
K 2 allow 
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allow me the expreflion, in company with 
thofe thoughts, and drank half a. bottle of 
wine after dinner to our better acquaintances 
When my man took away, I returned to my 
ftudy, fat down at my writing-table, folded 
my paper into proper margins, wrote the word, 
Mirror a-top, and filling my pen again, drew 
up the curtain, and prepared to delineate the 
fcene before me. But I found things nos 
quite in the fituation I had left them; the 
groupes were more confufed, the figures lefs 
ftriking, the colours lefs vivid, tham I had feem 
them before dinner. I continued, howevery 
to look on them—TI know not how long; 
for I was waked froma very found nap, ap 
half an hour paft fix, by Peter afking me, If 
I chofe to drink coffee. 

I was afhamed and vexed at the fituation in 
which he found me. I. drank my firft dif 
rather out of humour with myfelf; but, du- 
ring the fecond, I began to account for it from 
natural caufes ; and, before the third. was fis 
nifhed, had refolved that ftudy was improper 
after repletion, acd concluded the evening 
with the adventures of one of the three Cul- 
lenders, outof the Arabian Nights Entertaine 
ment. 

For 
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For all this arrear I drew, refolutely, on 


' to-morrow, and after breakfaft prepared my- 


felf accordingly. I had adtually gone fo far 
as to write three introductory fentences, all of 
which I burnt, and was juft blacking the letter 
T for the beginning of a fourth, when Peter 
opened the door, and announced a gentle~ 
man, am old acquaintance, whom I had not 
feen for a confiderable time. After he had 
fat with me for more than an hour, he rofe 
to go'away; I pulled out my watch, and b 
will fairly own I was not forry to find it with-: 
ina few minutes of one; fol gave up the 
morning for loft, and invited myfelf to ac- 
company my friend in fome vifits he propo- 
fed making. Our tour concluded in a dinner 
at atavern, whence we repaired to the play,. 
and did not part till midnight. I went to bed: 
without much felf-reproach, by confidering,, 
that intercourfe with the world fits a man for 
reforming it. 

I need not go through every day of the fub- 
fequent month, during which I remained ia: 
town, though there feldom paffed one that did: 
not remind me of what I owed to your friend- 
fhip. It is enough to tell you, that, during: 
the firft fortnight, I always found fome apo- 
K 3 logy 
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logy for delaying the execution of my pur- 


pofe; and, during the laft, contented myfelf 
with the profpect of the leifure I fhould foon: 
enjoy in the country, to which I. was inviteds 
by a relation, tofpend' fome time with him 
previous to his coming to town for the winter.. 
Farrived ‘at his houfe.about the middle of De= 
cember. I looked on his fields, his walks, 
and his woods, which the extreme mildnefs of 
the feafon had ftil left in the garb of Thoms 
fon’s philofophic melancholy, as feenes full of' 
infpiration, in which genius might try her’ 
wings, and wifdom meditate, without inter-- 
ruption. But I am obliged to own, thatj- 
though I have walked there .many a-time} 
though my fancy was warmed’ with the fcene;. 


and fhot out into a thoufand excurfions over: 


the regions of romance, of melancholy, of: 
fentiment, of humour, of criticifm, and of 
fcience, fhe returned, like the firft meflenger' 


of Noah, without having found a refting- 
place; and I have, at laft, ftrolled back to 
the houfe, where } fat liftlefs in my chamber, 
with the irkfome confcioufnefs of fome un 
performed refolution, from which I was glad 
to be relieved by a fummons to billiards, ora 
call to dinner. 


Thus 
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Thus have I returned to town, as unprofit- 
able in the moments of folitude and retire- 
ment, asin thofe of bufinefs or fociety. Do. 
not fmile at the word bufinefs; what would 
be-idlenefs to you, is tome very ferious ems 
ployment ; befides, you know very well, that 
to be idle, is often to be leaft at leifure. I 
am now almoft hardy enough to lay afide al- 
together my refolution of writing in your pa- 
per; but I find that refolution a fort of bond 
againft me, till you are good enough to can- 
cel it, by faying you do not expect me to 
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_ write. I have made a more than ordinary 


effort to give you this fincere account of my 
attempts to affift you. I have at leaft the con- 
folation of thinking, that you will not need 
my affiftance.. Believe me, with all my fail- 


Ings, 


Moft fincerely and affectionately yours, 





P. S. I have juft now learned by accident; 


_ that my nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is. come 


to town from Harrow-f{chool, and lives at pre- 
fent 
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fent with me, having feen one of your num- 
bers about a week ago, has already written,. 
and intends tranfimitting you, a political ef. 
fay, figned Ariftides, a paftoral, fubfcribed 
X.Y. and an acroftic on Mifs E. M. withe 
out a fignature. 


V. 
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Doftrina fed vim promovet infitam, 
Rectique cultus. peftora roborant. Hor. 


Owever widely the thinking part of 

mankind may have differed as to the 
proper mode of conducting education, they 
have always been unanimous in their opinion 
of its importance. The outward effects of. it 
are obferved by the moft inattentive, They 
know, that the clowa and the dancing-mafler 
are the fame from the hand of nature ;. and, 
although a little farther reflection is requifite 
to perceive the effects of culture on the inter- 
nal fenfes, it cannot be difputed, that the 
mind, like the. body, when arrived at firm- 
nefs and maturity, retains the impreffions it 
received in a more pliant and.tender age. 

The greateft part of mankind, born to la- 
bour for their fubfiftence, are fixed in habits 
ef induftry by the iron hand of neceffity. 
They have little time or opportunity for the 
cultivation of the underftanding; the errors 
and immoralitices in their conduct, that flow: 
from the want of thofe fentiments which edu- 
cation 
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cation is intended to produce, will, on that 
account, meet with indulgence from every 
benevolent mind. But thofe who are placed 
in a confpicuous ftation, whofe vices become 
more complicated and deftructive, by the a- 
bufe of knowledge, and the mifapplicatioa af 
improved talents, have no title to the fame 
indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the 
rank and fortune, which protect them from 
punifhment, and which, in fome degree, pre- 
ferve them from that infamy their conduét has 
merited. 

I hold it, then, uncontravertible, that the 
higher the rank, the more urgent is the ne 
ceflity for {toring the mind with the princi 
ples, and dire¢ting the paiilions to the practice 
of public and private virtue. Perhaps it might 
not be impoffibie to form plans of education, 
to lay down rules, and contrive inftitutions, 
for the inftruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manners. 
But this is an attempt too arduous for a pri« 
vate hand; it can be expected only from the 
great council of the nation, when they fhall 
be pleafed to apply their experienced wil- 
dom and penetration to fo material an ob- 
jet, which, in fome future period, may be 

found 
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found not lefs deferving their attention than 
thofe important debates in which they are fre- 
quently engaged, which they conduct with an 
élegance, a decorum, and a public fpirit, be- 
coming the incorrupted, difinterefted, vir 
tuous reprefentatives of a great and flourifh- 
ing people. 

While in expectation of this, perhaps di- 
fant, era, I hope it will not be unacceptable 
to my readers to fuggeft fome hints that may 
be ufeful in the education of the gentleman, 
to try if it be not poffible to form an alliance 
between the virtues and the graces, the man 
and the citizen, and produce a being lefs dif- 
honourable to the fpecies than the courtier of 
Lord Chefterfield, and more ufeful to fociety 
than the favage of Rouffeau. 

The fagacious Locke, toward the end of the 
lat century, gave to the public fome thoughts 
on education, the general merit of which 
leave room to regret that he did not find 
time, as he feems once to have intended, to 
revife what he had written, and give a com- 
plete treatife on the fubject. But, with all the 
veneration I feel for that great man, and all 
the refpect that is due to him, I cannot help 


being of opinion, that fome of his obferva- 


tions 
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tions have laid the foundation of that defecs 
tive fyftem of education, the fatal confequen- 
ces of which are forwell defcribed by my cor= 
refpondent in the letter publifhed in my fourth 
number. Mr Locke, fenfible of the labyrinth 
with which the pedantry of the learned had 
furrounded all the avenues to {cience, fuccefl: 
fully employed the ftrength of his genius to 
trace knowledge to her fource, and point out 
the direct road to fucceeding generations, 
Difgufted with the fchoolmen, he, froma 
prejudice to which even great minds.are liable, 
feems to have contracted a diflike to every 
thing they taught, and even to the languages 
in which they wrote. He fcruples not to 
{peak of grammar as unneceffary to the pers 
fect knowledge either of the dead or living 
languages, and'to affirm, that a, part of the 
years thrown away in the ftudy of Greek-and 
Latin, would be better employed in learning 
the trades of gardeners and turners; as if. it 
were a fitter and more ufeful recreation for a 
gentleman to plant potatoes, and to make 
chefs-boards and fnuff-boxes, than to ftudy 
the beauties of Cicero and Homer. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great pur- 
pofe of education is to form the man and the 
citizen, 
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citizen, that he may be virtuous, happy in 
himfelf, and ufeful to fociety. ‘To attain this 
end, his education fhould begin, as it were, 
4rom his birth, and be continued till he arrive 
at firmnefs and maturity of mind, as well as 
of body. Sincerity, truth, juftice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cultivated from the firft 
dawnings of memory and obfervation. As the 
powers of thefe increafe, the genius and dif- 
pofition unfold themfelves; it then becomes 
neceflary to check, in the bud, every propen- 
fity to folly or to vice; to root out every 
mean, feltifh, and ungenerous fentiment; to 
warm and animate the heart in the purfuit of 
virtue and honour. The experience of ages 
has hitherto difcovered no furer method of 
giving right impreffions to young minds, than 
by frequently exhibiting to them thofe bright 
examples which hiftory affords, and, by that 
means, infpiring them with thofe fentiments 
of public and private virtue which* breathe in 
the writings of the fages of antiquity. 

In this view, I have ever confidered the ac- 
quifition-of the dead languages as a moft im- 
portant branch in the education of a gentle- 
man. Not to mention that the flownefs with 
which he acquires them, prevents his memory 
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from being loaded with facts fafter than his 
growing reafon can compare and diftinguith, 
he becomes acquainted by degrees with the 
virtuous characters of ancient times; he ad- 
mires their juftice, temperance, fortitude, and 
public fpirit, and burns with a defire to imi- 
tate them. The impreffions thefe have made, 
and the reftraints to which he has been ac- 
cuftomed, ferve as a check to the many tus 
multuous paflions which the ideas of religion 
alone would, at that age, be unable to con- 
troul. Every victory he obtains over himfelf 
ferves as a new guard to virtue. When he 
errs, he becomes fenfible of his weaknefs, 
which, at the fame time that it teaches him 
moderation, and forgivenefs to others, fhows 
the neceffity of keeping a ftricter watch over 
his own actions. During thefe combats, his 
reafoning faculties expand, his judgement 
firengthens, and, while he becomes acquaint- 
ed with the corruptions of the world, he fixes 
himfelf in the practice of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the 
theatre of the world with many and great ad- 
vantages. Accuftomed to reflection, acquaint- 
ed with human nature, the ftrength of virtue, 
and depravity of vice, he can trace actions to 
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their fource, and be enabled, in the affairs of 
life, to avail himfelf of the wifdom and expe- 
rience of paft ages. 

Very different is the modern plan of edu- 
cation followed by many, efpecially with the 
children of perfons in fuperior rank. They 
are introduced into the world almoft from 
their very infancy. In place of having their 
minds ftored wich the bright examples of an- 
tiquity, or thofe of more modern times, the 
firft knowledge they acquire is of the vices 
with which they are furrounded; and they 
Jearn what mankind are, without ever know- 
ing what they ought to be. Poffefled of no 


. fentiment of virtue, of no focial affcétion, 


they indulge, to the utmoft of their ability, 
the gratification of every felfith appetite, with- 
out any other reftraint than what felf-intere(t 
dictates. In men thus educated, youth is not 
the feafon of virtue; they have contraéted the 
cold indifference and all the vices of age, 
long before they arrive at manhood. If they 
attain to the great offices of the ftate, they be- 
come minifters as void of knowledge as of 
principle; equally regardlefs of the national 
honour as of their own, their fyftem of go- 
vernment (if it can be called a fyitem) looks 
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not beyond the prefent moment, and any ap-. 
parent exertions for the public good are meant, 
only‘as props to fupport themfelves. in office, 
In the field, at the head of armies, indifferent 
as to the fate of their fellow-foldiers,. or of 
their country, they make their power the mi- 
nifter of their pleafures. If the wifdom of 
their fovercign fhould, happily for himfelf and 
his country, flut them out from his councils, 
fhould they be confined to a private ftation,y 
finding no entertainment in their own breafts, 
as void of friends as incapable of friendthip, 
they fink reflection in a life of diffipation. 

"If the probable confequences of thofe difs 
ferent modes of education be fuch as I have 
mentioned, there can be little doubt to which 
the preference belongs, even though that 
which is preferred fhould be lefs conducive 
than its oppofite to thofe elegant accomplithr 
ments which decorate fociety. But, upon exe 
amination, I believe even this objection will 
vanifh; for, although I willingly admit, that 
a certain degree of pedantry is infeparable 
from the learning of the divine, the phyfician, 
or the lawyer, which a late commerce with 
the world is unable to wear off, yet learning 
is, in no refpect, inconfiftent, either with 
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that graceful eafe and elegance of addrefs pe- 
culiar.to men of fafhion, or with what, in 
modern phrafe, is called knowledge of the 
world. ‘The man of fuperior accomplifhments 
will, indeed, be indifferent about many things 
which are the chief objeéts of attention to the 
modern fine gentleman. To conform to all 
the minute changes of the moe, to be admi- 
ved for the gaudinefs of his equipage,. to boait 
of his fuccefs in intrigue, or publifh favours 
he never received, will, to him, appear frivo- 
lous and difhonourable. 

As many of the bad effeéts of the prefent 
fyftem of education may be attributed to a 
premature introduttion into the world, I fhall 
conclude this paper by reminding thofe pa- 
rents and guardians who are fo anxious to 
bring their children and pupils early into pu- 
blic life, that one of the fineft gentlemen, the 
brighteft geniufes, the moft ufeful and beft 
informed citizens of which antiquity has left 
us an example, did not think himfelf qualified 
to appear in public till the age of twenty-fix, 
and continued. his ftudies, for fome years af- 
ter, under the eminent teachers of Greece and 
Rome. 
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O prima vera gioventu de l’anno, 
Bella madre di fiori, 

D’erbe novelle, e di novelli amori ; 
Tu torni ben, ma teca 

No tornanoi ferent 


E fortunati di de le mie gioie. Guarini 


HE effects of. the return of Spring have 

been frequently remarked, as. well in 
relation to the human mind, as to.the animal 
and vegetable world. ‘The reviving power of 
this feafon has been traced from the fields to 
the herds that inhabit them, and from the 
lower clafles of beings up to man. Gladanefs 
and joy are defcribed as prevailing through 
univerfal nature, animating the low of the 
cattle, the carrolof the birds, and the pipe 
of the fhepherd. 

I know not if it be from a fingular, or a 
cenfurable difpofition, that I have often felt 
in my own mind fomething very different 
from this gaiety, fuppofed to be the infepa- 
rable attendant of the vernal fcene. Amidék 
the returning verdure of the earth, the mild- 
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nefs of the air, and the ferenity of the fky, I 
have found a ftill and quiet melancholy take 
poflefiion of my foul, which the beauty of the 
landfcape, and.the melody of the birds, ra- 
ther foothed than overcame. 

Perhaps fome reafon may be given why this 
fort of feeling fhould prevail over the mind, 
in thofe moments of deeper penfivenefs to 
which every thinking mind is liable, more at 
this time of the year than at any other, 
Spring, as the renewal of verdure and of ve- 
getation, becomes naturally the feafon of re- 
membrance, We are. furrounded with objects 
new only in their revival, but which we ac- 
knowledge as our acquaintance in the years 
that are paft. Winter, which ftopped the 
progreflion of nature, removed them from us 
for a while, and we meet, like friends long 
parted, with emotions rather of tendernefs 
than of gaiety. 

This train of ideas once awaked, memory 
follows over a very extenfive field. And, in 
fuch a difpofition of mind, objects of chear- 
fulnefs.and delight are, from thofe very qua- 
lities, ‘the moft adapted to infpire that milder 
fort of fadnefs which, in the language of our 
native bard, is ** pleafant and mournful to 
* the 
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. © the foul.” ‘They will infpire this, not only. 
from the recollection ‘of the paft, ‘but from 
the profpeét of the future; as an anxious pa 


rent, amidft the fportive gaietyof the child, 


often thinks of the cares of manhood and thé 
forrows of age. * © 

This effect will, at leaft, be commonly felt 
by perfons who have lived long enough to fee, 
and had reflection enough to obférve, the vit 
ciffitudes of life. Even thofe who have never 
experienced fevere calamities, will find, in the 
review of their years, a thoufand inftances of 
fallacious promifes and difappointed hopes. 
The dream of childhood, and the project of 
youth, have vanithed to give place to fenfa- 
tions of a very different kind. In the peace 
and beauty of the rural fcene which fpring firft 
unfolds to us, we are apt to recal the former 
ftate, with an exaggerated idea of its happi- 
nefs, and to feel the prefent with increafed 
diffatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory ftops nct with 
the reprefentation of ourfelves ; it traces alfo 
the companions and friends of our early days, 
and marks the changes which they have un- 
dergone. It is a dizzy fort of recollection to 
think over the names of our f{chool-fellows, 
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and to confider how very few of them the 
maze of accidents, and the fweep of time,. 
have left within our reach. This, however,. 
is lefs pointed than the refleétion on the fate 
of thofe whom affinity or. friendfhip linked to. 
our fide, whom diftance of place, premature: 
death, or (fometimes nota lefs painful confi- 
deration) eftrangement of affection, has dif- 
joined from us for ever. 

Iam not fure if the difpofition to reflections 
of this fort be altogether a fafe or a proper 
one. I am aware, that, if too much indul- 
ged, or allowed to become habitual, it may. 
difqualify the mind for the more aétive and 
buftling fcenes of life, and unfit it for the en- 
joyments of ordinary fociety ; but, in a certain 
degree, 1 am perfuaded it may be found ufe- 
ful. We are all of us too little inclined to 
look into our own minds, all apt to put too 
high a value on the things of this life. Buta 
man under the impreffions I have defcribed, 
will be led to look into himfelf, and will fee 
the vanity of fetting his heart upon external 
enjoyment. He will feel nothing of that un- 
focial fpirit which gloomy and afcetic feveri- 
ties infpire ; but the gentle, and not unplea- 
fing melancholy that will be diffufed over his 
foul, 
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foul, will fill it with a calm and fweet benevos 
lence, will elevate him much above any meat 
or felfith paffion. It will teach him to look 
upon the reft of the world as his brethren, 
travelling the fame road, and fubject to the 
like calamities with himfelf; it will prompt his 
with to alleviate and affuage the bitternefs of 
their fufferings, and extinguifh in his heart 
every fentiment of malevolence or of envy. 

Amidft the tide of pleafure which flows on 
a mind of little fenfibility, there may be much 
focial joy, without any focial affection ; but, 
in a heart of the mold I allude to above, 
though the joy may be lefs, there will, I be- 
lieve, be more happinefs and more virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the mora- 
lift, or the mere fenfe of duty, that we ac 
quire the virtues of gentlenefs, difinterefted- 
nefs, benevolence, and humanity. The feel- 
ings muft be won, as Well as the reafon con- 
vinced, before men change their conduét. To 
them the world addreffes itfelf, and is heard: 
it offers pleafure to the prefent hour; and the 
promife of fatisfaétion in the future is too 
often preached in vain. But he who can feel 
that luxury of penfive tendernefs of whichI 
have given fome faint fketches in this paper, 


will 
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will not eafily be won from the pride of vir- 
tue, and the dignity of thought, to the inor- 
dinate gratifications of vice, or the intempe- 
sate amufements of folly. 


Vv 
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Infanit veteres flatuas Damafippus emenda 
Hor. 


To the Epiror of the Mrrror. 


S1R, 


S I am perfuaded that you will not think 

it without the province of a work fuch 

as yours, to throw your eye fometimes upon 

the inferior ranks of life, where there is any 

error that calls loud for amendment, I will 

make no apology for fending you the follows 
ing narrative. 

Iwas married, about five years ago, toa 
young man ina good way of bufinefs asa 
grocer, whofe charaéter, for fobriety, and dis 
ligence in his trade, was fuch as to give me 
the affurance of a very comfortable eftablith- 
ment inthe mean time, and, in cafe provi- 
dence fhould blefs us with children, the pro- 
{pect of making a tolerable provifion for them, 
For three years after our marriage there ne- 
ver was a happier couple. Our fhop was fo 
well frequented, as to require the conftant at- 
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greateft pleafure, to fee the chearful activity of 
my hufband, and the obliging attention which 
he fhowed to every cuftomer, he has often, 
during that happy time, declared to me, that 
the fight of my face behind the counter 
(though, indeed, Sir, my looks are but home- 
ly) made him think bis humble condition far 
more bleft than that of the wealthieft of our 
neighbours, whofe pofieflions deprived them 
of the high fatisfaction of purchafing, by their 
daily labour, the comfort and happinefs of a 
beloved object. 

In the evenings, after our finall repaft, 
which, if the day had been more than ufually 
bufy, we fometimes ventured to finifh with a 
glafs or two of punch, while my hufband was 
conftantly engaged with his books and ac- 
counts, it was my employment to fit by his 
fide knitting, and, at the fame time, to tend 
the cradle of our fir child, a girl, who is 
now a fine prattling creature of four years of 
age, and begins already to give me fome little 
affiftance ia the care of her younger brother 
and fitter. 

Such was the picture of our little family, in 
which we once enjoyed all that happinefs that 
Vou. I. M virtuous 
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virtuous induftry, and the moft perfect affece 
tion, can beftow. But thofe pleafing days, 
Mr Mirror, are now at an end. 

The fources of unhappinefs in my fitua- 
tion are very different from thofe of other un- 
fortunate married perfons. It is not of my 
hufband’s idlenefs or extravagance, his ill na- 
ture or his avarice, that I have to complain; 
neither are we unhappy from any decreafe of 
affection, or difagreement in our opinions, 
But I will not, Sir, keep you longer in fuf- 
penfe. In fhort, it is my misfortune that my 
hufband is become a Man of Tafte. 

The firft fymptom of this malady, for it is 
now become a difeafe indeed, manifefted itfelf, 
as I have faid, about two years ago, when it 
was my hufband’s ill luck to receive one day 
from a cuftomer, in payment of a pound of 
fugar, a crooked piece of filver, which he, at 
firft, miftook for a fhilling, but found, on 
examination, to have fome ftrange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any 
thing of. An acquaintance coming in, who, 
it feems, had fome knowledge of thofe mat- 
ters, declared it at once to be a very curious 
coin of Alexander the Third; and, affirming 
that he knew a virtuofo who would be ex- 
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tremely glad to be poffefled of it, bid him 
half a guinea for it upon the fpot. My poor 
hufband, who knew as little of Alexander the 
Third as of Alexander the Great, or his other 
namefake, the Copperfmith, was neverthelefs 
perfuaded, from the extent of the offer, and 
the opinion he had of his friend’s difcern- 
ment, that he was poffefled of a very valuable 
curiofity ; and in this he was fully confirmed, 
when, on fhowing it to the virtuofo above 
mentioned, he was immediately offered triple 
the former fum. This too was rejected, and 
the crooked coin was now judged to be inefti- 
mable. It would tire your patience, Mr 
Mirror, to defcribe minutely the progrefs 
of my hufband’s delirium. ‘The neighbours 
foon heard of our acquifition, and flocked to 
be indulged witha fight of it. Others who 
had valuable curiofities of the fame kind, but 
who were prudent enough not to reckon them 
quite beyond all price, were, by much entrea- 
ty, prevailed on by my hufband to exchange 
them for guineas, half guineas, and crown 
pieces; fo that, in about a month’s time, he 
could boaft of being poffefied of twenty pieces, 
all of ineftimable value, which coft him only 
the trifling fum of L. 18 : 12: 6. 
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But the malady did not reft here ; it isa 
dreadful thing, Mr Mirror, fo get a tafe, 
ft ranges from ‘* heaven above, to the earth 
*¢ beneath, and to the waters under the earth.” 
Every production of nature, or of art, re- 
markable either for beauty or deformity, but 
particularly, if either /carce or old, is now the 
object of my hufband’s avidity. The profits 
of our bufinefs, once confiderable, but now 
daily diminifhing, are expended, not only on 
coins, but on fhells, lumps of different-co+ 
loured ftones, dried butterflies, old pictures, 
ragged books, and worm-eaten parchments. 

Our houfe, which it was once my higheft 
pleafure to keep in order, it would be now 
equally vain to attempt cleaning as the ark of 
Noah. _The children’s. bed is fupplied by an 
Indian cance ; and the poor little creatures 
fleep three of them in a hammock, flung up 
to the roof between a /tujfed crocodile and the 
fkeleton of a calf with two heads. Even the 
commodities of our fhop have been turned 
out to make room for trafh and vermin 
Kites, owls, and bats, are perched upon the 
top of our fhelves; and, it was but yefter- 
day, that, putting my hand intoa glafs jar 
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that ufed to contain pickles, I laid hold of a 
large tarantula in place of a mangoe. 

In the bitternefs of my foul, Mr Mirror, I 
have been often tempted to revenge myfelf on 
the objects of my hufband’s phrenzy, by 
burning, fmafhing, and deftroying them with- 
out mercy; but, befides that fuch violent pro- 
cedure might have effects too dreadful upon 
a brain which, I fear, is already much unfet- 
tled, I could not take fuch a courfe, without 
being guilty of a fraud to our creditors, fe~ 
veral of whom will, I believe, fooner or 
later, find it their only means of reimburfe- 
ment, to take back each man his own mon~ 
fters. 

Meantime, Sir, as my hufband conftantly 
perufes your paper, (one inftance of his tafte 


‘which I cannot object to), I have fome fmall 


hopes that a good effect may be produced by 
giving him a fair view of himfelf in your 
moral looking-glafs. If fuch fhould be the 
happy confequence of your publifhing this 
letter, you fhall have the fincereft thanks of 
a grateful heart, from your now difconfolate 
humble fervant, 
Resrccs PRUNE. 


M 3 I 
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I cannot help exprefling my fufpicion that 
Mrs Rebecca Prune has got fome body to write 
her letter. If the wrote it herfelf, Iam afraid 
it may be thought that the grocer’s wife, who 
is fo knowing in what fhe defcribes, and can 
joke fo learnedly on her fpoufe’s ignorance of 
the three Alexanders, has not much reafon ta 
complain of her hufband being a man of taffei 

Her cafe, however, is truly diftrefsful, andj 
in the particular fpecies of her hufband’s dif2 
order, rather uncommon. The tafte of a 
man in his:ftation generally looks for fome 
reputation from his neighbours and the world, 
and walks cut of doors to thew itfelf to beth. 

I remember, a good many years ago, to 
have vifited the villa of a citizen of Bath, who 
had made a confiderable fortune by the pros 
feffion of a teyman in that city. It was cus 
rious to obferve how much he had carried the 
ideas of his trade into his houfe and grounds; 
if fuch might be called a kind of Gothic builds 
ing, of about 18 feet by'12, and an inclofure, 
fomewhat fhort of an acre. The firft had 
only a few clofets. within ;. but it made a moft 
gallant and warlike fhew without. It had 
turrets about the fize of the hing at nine pins, 
and battlements like the fide-cruft of a Chrift- 
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mas goofe-pye. To complete the appearance 
of a caftfle, we entered by a draw-bridge, 
which, in conftruction and dimenfions, ex- 
actly refembled the lid of a travelling trunk. 
To the right of the houfe was a puddle, 
which, however, was dignified witha harbour, 
defended by two redoubts, under cover of 
which lay a veffel of the fize of an ordinary 
bathing-tub, mounting a parcel of old tooth- 
pick cafes, fitted up into guns, and manned 
with fome of the toyman’s little family of 
play-thing figures, with red jackets and ftrip- 
ped troufers, whom he had imprefied into 
the fervice. ‘The place where this veflel lay, 
a fat little man, whomI met on the fhore, 
who feemed an intimate acquaintance of the 
proprietor, ‘informed me was called Spithead, 
and the fhip’s name, he told me, pointing to 
the picture on her ftern, was the Viffory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, 
not without fome fear, acrofs a Chinefe bridge,. 
to a pagoda, in which it was neceflary to af- 
fume the pofture of devotion, as there was 
not room to ftand upright. On the fides of 
the great ferpentine walk, as he termed it, by 
which we returned from this edifice, I found 
adevice, which my Cicerone looked upon as a 
mafter- 
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mafter-ftroke of genius. The ground was 
fhaped into the figures of the different fuits of 
cards; fo that here was the heart walk, the 
diamond walk, the club walk, and the /pade 
walk ; the laft of which had the additional ad- 
vantage of being fure to produce a pun. On 
my obferving how pleafant and ingenious all 
this was, my conductor anfwered, ** Ay, ay, 
“let him alone for that; he has given them 
** a little of every thing, you fee; and fo he 
* may, Sir, for he can very well afford it.” 

I believe we muft reft the matter here. In 
this land of freedom, there is no reftraining 
the liberty of being ridiculous; 1 would only 
intreat Mr Prune, and, indeed, many of his 
betters, to have fome regard for their wives 
and families, and not to make fools of theme 
felves, till, like the Bath toyman, they cam 
very well afford it. 
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Laudabunt alii claram Rhedan aut Mytelenen. 
iy 
Hor. 


OTHING is more amufing to a traveller 
than to obferve the different characters 

of the inhabitants of the countries through 
which he pafles; and to find, upon crofling 
ariver Or a mountain, as marked a difference 
in the manners, the fentiments, and the opi- 
nions of the people, as in their appearance, 
their drefs, or their language. Thus, the 
eafy vivacity of the French, is as oppofite to 
the dignified gravity of the Spaniard, on the 
ene hand, as it is to the phlegmatic dullnefs 
of the German on the other. But, though 
all allow that every nation has fome ftriking 
feature, fome diftinguifhing characteriftic, 
philofophers are not agreed as to the caufes 
of that diftinétion. Montefquieu has exerted 
all the powers of his genius to prove, that 
difference of climate is the chief, or the only 
caufe of the difference of national characters ; 
and it is not furprifing that the opinion of fo 
great a man fhould have gained much ground. 
None 
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None of his followers has carried the matter 
farther than the author of Recherches Philofo. 
phiques fur les Americains, whofe chief obje& 
feems to have been to fhow, that the climate of 
America is of fuch a nature, that, from its 
baneful influence, even the human fpecies has 
degenerated in that quarter of the globe. 

I muft confefs, however, that I have often 
doubted as to the juftnefs of this opinion; 
and, though I do not mean to deny that cli- 
mate has an influence on man, as well as on 
other animals, I cannot help thinking that 
Montefquieu, and the writers who have adopt- 
ed his fyitem, have attributed by far too 
much to it. 

It muft be allowed that man is lefs affected 
by the influence of climate than any other a 
nimal. But, of all the human race, an Ame 
rican favage feems to approach the neareft, 
in the general condition of his life, to the 
brute creation, and, of confequence, ought 
to be moft fubjeét to the power of climate, 


And yet, if we compare an Indian with an 
European peafant, or manufacturer, we fhall 
be apt to think, that the former, confidered 
as an individual, holds a higher rank in the 
fcale of being than the latter. 
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The favage, qyitting his cabin, goes to the 
aflembly of his tribe, and there delivers his 
fentiments on the affairs of his little nation 
with a fpirit, a force, and an energy, that 
might do honour to an European orator. 
Thence he goes to make war upon his foes ; 
and, in the field, difcovers a fagacity in his 
ftratagems, a boldnefs in his defigns, a perfe- 
yerance in his operations, joined with a pa- 
tience of fatigue and of fuffering, that have 
long been objects of admiration, and which 
filled the inhabitants of the Old World, when 
they firft beheld them, with wonder and afto- 
nifhment. How fuperior fuch a being to one 
occupied, day after day, in turning the head 
of a pin, or forming the fhape of a button, 
and poffeffing not one idea beyond the bufi- 
nefs in which he is immediately employed ! 

It may perhaps be objected, that no fair 
comparifon can be made where the ftate of 
fociety is fo different, the neceflary effect of 
civilization being to introduce a diftin¢tion of 
ranks, and to fink the lower orders of men 
far beneath that ftation fo which by nature 
they are intitled. But, allowing this obferva- 
tion to be juft, we fhall find, upon compa- 
ting the favage of America with the favage of 

Europe, 
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Europe, as defcribed by Cafar and Tacitus, 
that the former is at leaft equal to the latter, 
in all the virtues above enumerated. 

We need not, however, go fo far for in- 
ftances, to fhow, that other caufes act more 
powerfully than climate, in forming the man- 
ners, and fixing the charaters of men. Lon- 
don and Paris are, at prefent, the firft cities 
in Europe, in point of opulence, and number 
of inhabitants; and in no other part of the 
weftern world are the polite and elegant arts 
cultivated to fuch advantage. But the inha- 
bitants of thofe cities differ effentially in man- 
ners, fentiments, and opinions; while, at 
the fame time, they breathe an air fo very 
much alike, that it is impoffible to impute 
that difference, in any confiderable degree, to 
difference of climate ; and, perhaps, it may 
not be a difficult tafk to point out various o- 
ther caufes, which may enable us to account 
fufficiently for the diftin€tion between the na- 
tional character of the two people. 

In France, the power of the great nobles 
was fooner reduced within bounds than in 
England; and, in proportion as their power 
fell, that of the monarch rofe. But, no 
fooner was the authority of the crown efta- 
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blifhed on a firm bafis, than the court became 
an object of the firft attention and importance. 
Every manof genius, of diftinction, and of 
rank, haftened thither, in hopes of meeting 
with that encouragement which his talents 
merited, or of being able to difplay, on the 
only proper theatre, thofe advantages which 
he poffeffed, either in reality, or in his own 
imagination. 

Thus Paris, the feat of the court, became 
the centre of all that was great and noble, e- 
legant and polite. The manners every day 
became more and more polifhed; and no 
man who did not poffefs the talents neceflary 
to make himfelf agreeable, could expect to 
rife in the world, however great his abilities 
might otherwife be. The pleafures of focie- 
ty were cultivated with care and affiduity ; 
and nothing tended more to promote them 
than that free intercourfe which foon came to 
take ‘place between the fexes. All men ftu- 
died to acquire thofe graces and accomplifh- 
ments by which alone they could hope to re- 
commend themfelves to the ladies, whofe in- 
fluence pervaded every branch of government, 
and every department of the ftate. 

In England, on the other hand, the crown 
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gained little by the fall of the nobility. The 


N 
high prerogative exerted by the Princes of the z 
Tudor race, was of fhort duration. A third tac 
order foon arofe, that, for a time, trampled pe 
alike on the throne and the nobles. And, e- fli 
ven after the conftitution was at length happi- pC 
ly fettled, the Sovereign remained fo limited ed 
in power and in revenue, that his court never fir 
acquired a degree of influence or fplendor at tic 
all comparable to that of the French monarch, ca 
London had become fo great and opulent by el 
its extenfive commerce, that the refidence of m 
the court could add little to that confideration h: 
in which it was already held. This circum. w 
ftance had a powerful effeét on the manners, 
What was looked upon as a virtue at Paris, 
was in London confidered as a vice. There © 
induftry and frugality were fo effentially res in 
quifite, that every elegant accomplifhment was t] 
rejected as incompatible with thofe great com- a 
mercial virtues. a 
The dark and gloomy fpirit of fanaticifm c 
which prevailed fo univerfally in England du- a 
ring the laft century, ferved as an additional u 
barrier againft the progrefs of politenefs and 
elegance of manners. Add to this, that the a 
Englith, (owing perhaps to the fuperior de- ( 
gree 
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gtee of liberty they enjoy, and to their high 
independent fpirit), have ever been more at- 
tached to a country-life than any civilized 
people in Europe ; and this laft circumftance, 
flight as it may appear, has, perhaps, had as 
powerful an influence as any I have mention- 
ed. A man who lives in retirement, may be 
fincere, open, honourable, above diflimula- 
tion, and free from difguife; but he never 
can poffefs that eafe of behaviour, and that 
elegance of manners, which nothing but a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the world, and the 
habit of mingling in fociety, and of converfing 
with perfons of different ranks and different 
characters, can beftow. 

Let us‘not, however, repine at the fuperiority 
of our neighbours in this refpect. Itis, perhaps, 
impoffible to poffefs, at once, the ufeful and 
the agreeable qualities in an eminent degree ; 
and, if eafe and politenefs be only attainable 
at the expence of fincerity in the men, and 
chaftity in the women, I flatter myfelf, there 
are few of my readers who would not think 
the purchafe made at too high a price. 

Ihave, of late, remarked, with regret, an 
affectation of the manners of France, anda 
difpofition in fome of the higher ranks to in- 

N 2 troduce 
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troduce into this ifland that fpecies of gals 
lantry which has fo long prevailed in that na- 
tion. But, happily, neither the habits, the 
difpofitions, the genius of our people, nor 
that mixture of ranks which our conftitution 
neceflarily produces, will admit of it. In 
France, they contrive to throw over their 
greateft exceffes a veil fo delicate and fo fine, 
as in fome meafure to hide the deformity of 
vice, and even at times to beftow upon it the 
femblance of virtue. But, with us, lefs delis 
cate and lefs refined, vice appears in its native 
colours, without concealment and without dift 
guife; and, were the gallantry of Paris tranf- 
planted into this foil, it would foon degenerate 
into grofs debauchery. At prefent, my coun- 
trywomen are equally refpected for their vir 
tue, as. admired for their beauty; and I wuf 
it will be long before they ceafe to be fo. 
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Y friend Mr Umpbhraville’s early retire« 
ment, and long refidence in the cdun- 
try, have given him many peculiarities, to 
which, had he continued longer in the world, 
and had a freer intercourfe with mankind, he 
would probably not have been fubjeét. Thefe 
give to his manner an apparent hardnefs, 
which, in reality, is widely different from his 
natural difpofition. 

As he paffes much time in ftudy and foli- 
tude, and is naturally of a thoughtful caft, 
the fubjeéts of which he reads, and the opi- 
nions which he forms, make a {trong and deep 
imprefiion on his mind; they become, as it 
were, friends and companions from whom he 
is unwilling to be feparated. Hence he com- 
monly fhows a difpofition to take a lead in, 
and give the tone to converfation, and deli- 
vers his opinions too much in the manner of 
alecture. And, though his curiofity and love 
of information concur with that politenefs 
which he is ever ftudious to obferve, to make 
him liften with patience and attention to the 
opinions of others; yet, it muft be confeffed, 
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that he is apt to deliver his own with an une 


common degree of warmth, and I have very 
feldom found him difpofed to furrender them, 

I find, however, nothing difagreeable in 
this peculiarity of my friend. The natural 
ftrength of his underftanding, the extent of 
his knowledge, and that degree of tafte which 
he has derived from a flrong conception of the 
fublime, the tender, and the beautiful, affifts 
ed by an extenfive acquaintance with the eles 
gant writers, both. of: ancient and modern 
times, render his converfation, in many res 
fpects, both inftructive and entertaining; and 
that fingularity of opinion, which is the na« 
tural confequence of his want of opportuni- 
ties of comparing his own ideas with thofe of 
others, affords mez an additional pleafure.. 
But, above all, I am delighted with the good- 
nefs of heart which breaks forth.in every fen» 
timent he delivers. 

Mr Umpbhraville’s fitter, who- is often pre 
fent, and fometimes takes a part in thofe con- 
verfations, is of a character at once amiable 
and refpectable. 

In her earlier days, fhe fpent much of her 
time in the perufal of novels and romances; 
put, though dhe {till retains.a partiality for the 

few. 
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few works of that kind which are poflefled of 
merit, her reading is now chiefly confined to 
works of a graver caft. 

Mifs Umphraville, though fhe has not’ fo 
much learning, poffefles, perhaps, no lefs a- 
bility as a woman than her brother does as a 


Mrrrork. rst 


man ; and, having lefs peculiarity in her way 
of thinking, has, confequently, a knowledge 
better fitted for common life. It is pleafing 
to obferve how Mi/s Umphraville, while the 
always appears to act an under part, and, 
fometimes, indeed, not to acta part at all, yet 
watches, with a tender concern, over the fin- 
gularities of her brother’s difpofition; and, 
without betraying the fmalleft confcioufnefs of 
her power, generally contrives to direct him 
in the moft material parts of his condutt. 

Mr Umpbraville is the beft mafter, and the 
beft landlord, that ever lived. The rents of 
his eftate have undergone fcarce any alterae 
tion fince he came to the poffeilion of it; and 
his tenants too are nearly the fame, The an- 
cient pofleffors have never been removed from 
motives of intereft, or without fome very par- 
ticular reafon; and the few new ones he has 
chofen to introduce are, for the moft part, 
perfons who have been fervants in his family, 
whofe 
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whofe fidelity and attachment he has rewards 
ed by a fmall farm at a low rent. 

Ihave had many a pleafant converfation, 
about fun-fet in a fummer evening, with thofe 
venerable gray-headed villagers. ‘Their knows 
ledge of country-affairs, the fagacity of their 
remarks, and the manner, acquired by a refi+ 
dence in Mr Umphraville’s family, with which 
they are accuftomed to deliver them, have af- 
forded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in prai- 
fes of their landlord. They have told me 
there is not a perfon in his neighbourhood 
who ftands in need of his affiftance who has 
not felt the influence of his generofity ; which, 
they fay, endears him to the whole country. 
Yet, fuch is the effect of that referved and 
particular manner which my friend has con- 
tracted, that, while his good qualities have 
procured him great efteem, and the difinte- 
reftednefs of his difpofition, with the opinion 


entertained of his honour and integrity, has: 


always prevented him from falling into dif 
putes or quarrels with his neighbours, there 
is fcarcely one of them with whom he lives on 
terms of familiarity. 

Mr Umphraville, in the earlier part of his 
life, 
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N° 19. 
life, had an attachment to an amiable young 
lady. Their fituation at that time might have 
made an avowal of his paffion equally fatal to 
both; and, though it was not without a fe- 
vere ftruggle, Mr Umphraville had firmnefs e- 
nough to fupprefs the declaration of an at- 





tachment he was unable to fubdue. The la- 
dy, fome time after, married; fince that pe- 
riod, Mr Umphraville has never feen her, or 
been known fo.much as once to mention her 
name; but, I am‘credibly informed, that, by 
his intereft, her eldeft fon has obtained high 
preferment in the army. The only favour 
which Mr Umphraville. ever afked from any 
great man was for this young gentleman; but 
neither the lady herfelf, nor any of her fami- 
ly, know by whofe influence his advancement 
has been procured. 

Though it is poffible, that, if Mr Umpbra- 
ville had married at an early period of life, 
his mind, even in a ftate of retirement, would 
have retained a polifh, and efcaped many of 
thofe peculiarities it has now contracted; yet, 
Town, I am rather inclined. to believe his re- 
maining fingle a fortunate circumftance. Nor 
have my fair readers any reafon to be offend- 


ed at the remark; great talents, even in a gee 
nerous 
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nerous and benevolent “mind, are fometimes Um 
attended with a certain want of pliability, pec 
which is ill fuited to the cordialities of do. her 
meftic life. A man of fuch a difpofition as fers 
Mr Umphraville has now acquired, might con- and 
fider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the fine the 
fhades of female character, as frivolous, and tion 
beneath attention; or, at leaft, might be un- wh 
able, for any length of time, to receive plea- nol 
fure from thofe indulgences, which minds of hay 
a fofter mould may regard as the great and a nat 
miable perfection of what Mr Pope calls - 
en 

“© The laft beft work of Heaven.” - 


With all thofe refpeétable talents which Mr ph 
Umphraville pofieffes, with all that generofity as 


of fentiment, and goodnefs of heart, fo con- de 
{picuous in every thing he fays or does, which me 
fo ftrongly endear him to his friends, I am in 
apt to think, that, in the very intimate con- wl 
nection of the married life, a woman of deli- te 


cacy and fenfibility might often feel herfelf 
hurt by the peculiarities of character to which 

he is fubjeé. 
The fituation of a wife is, in this refpett, 
very different from that of a fjter. Mifs 
Umphraville’s 
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Umphraville’s obfervation of her brother’s 
peculiarities, neither leffens her efteem, nor 
her affection for him; thefe peculiarities 
ferve only to increafe her attention to him, 
and to make her more folicitous to prevent 
their effects. But in that ftill clofer connec- 
tion which fubfifts between hufband and wife, 
while the perception of his weaknefs might 
not have leflened the wife’s affection, it might 
have given her a diftrefs which a fifter will 
not be apt to feel: a fifter may obferve the 
weaknefles of a brother without a blufh, and 
endeavour to corre¢t them without being hurt; 
a wife might be able to do neither. 

Thefe views which I have given of Mr Um- 
phraville, and his family, may, perhaps, ap- 
pear tedious to my readers. In giving this 
detail, I am afraid I have not fufficiently re» 
membered, that, as they have not the fame 
intimate acquaintance with that gentleman 
which I have, they will not feel the fame in- 
tereft in what relates to him. 


LS 
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Tantene animis coleftibus ire ? Vire. 


Hire fo many fubjects of contention 

occupy the votaries of bufinefs and 
ambition, and prove the fource of difcord, 
envy, jealoufy, and rivalfhip, among mankind, 
one would be apt to imagine, that the pur- 
fuits and employments of ftudious and lite- 
rary men would be carried on with calmnefs, 
good temper, and tranquillity. The philofo- 
phic fage, retired from the world, who has 
truth for the object of his inquiries, might be 
willing, it were natural to fuppofe, to give up 
his own fyftem, when he found it at variance 
with truth, and would never quarrel with an- 
other for adopting a different one; and the 
man of elegance and tafte, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one fhould 
think, find fault with the like amufements of 
other men, or difpute, with rancour or heat, 
upon mere matters of tafte. But the fact has 
been otherwife : the difputes among the learn- 
ed have, inevery age, been carried on with 
the utmoft virulence; and men, pretending 
to 
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totafte, have railed at each other with un- 
parallelled abufe. Poffibly the abftraction from 
the world, in which the philofopher lives, 
may render him more impatient of contradic- 
tion than thofe who mix oftner with common 
focieties ; and perhaps that finenefs and deli- 
cacy of perception which the man of tafte ac- 
quires, may be more liable to irritation than 
the coarfer feelings of minds lefs cultivated 
and improved. 

I have been led into thefe remarks by a con- 
verfation at which I happened lately to be 
prefent. Laft week, having left with my e- 
ditor materials for my next paper, I went to 
the country for a few days, to pay a vifit toa 
friend, whofe real name I fhall conceal under 
that of Sylvefer. Sylvefter, when a young 
man, had retired to the country, and having 
fueceeded to a paternal eftate, which was fuffi- 
cient for all his wants, had lived almoft con- 
ftantly at home. His ‘time was fpent chiefly 
in ftudy, and he had publithed fome perform- 
ances which did honour to his genius and his 
knowledge. During all this time, Sy/vefer 
was the regular correfpondent of a gentle- 
man whom I fhall here call 4/cander, whofe 
tafte and purfuits were in many refpetts fimi- 
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lar to his own. Alcander, though he was 
not an author like Sy/veffer, had from nature 
a very delicate tafte, which had been much 
improved by culture. From a variety of acci- 
dents, the two friends had not met for a great 
number of years; but, while I was at Sylve- 
Jfter’s houfe, he received a letter from Alcan. 
der, notifying that gentleman’s being on his 
way to vifit him; and foon after he arrived 
accordingly. 

It is not eafy to defcribe the pleafure whith 
the two friends felt at meeting. After the 
firft falutations, their difcourfe took a literary 
turn. I was delighted as well as inftructed 
with the remarks which were made upon men 
and books, by two perfons of extenfive infor- 
mation and accomplifhed tafte; and _ the 
warmth with which they made them, added a 
relith to their obfervations. The converfa- 
tion lafted till it was very late, when my hoft 
and his friend retired to their apartments, 
much pleafed with each other, and in full ex- 
pectation of additional entertainment from a 
continuation of fuch intercourfe at the return 
of a new day. 

Next morning after breakfaft, their literary 
difcourfe was refumed. It turned on a come 

parifon 
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parifon of the different genius and merit of 
the French and Englifh authors. Sylvefer 
faid, he thought there was a power of reafon- 
ing, a ftrength of genius, and a depthof re- 
flection, in the Englifh authors, of which the 
French, in general, were incapable; and that, 
in his opinion, the preference lay greatly on 
the fide of the writers of our own country. 
Alcander begged leave to differ from him; he 
admitted, there was an appearance of depth 
in many of the Englifh authors, but he faid it 
was falfe and hollow. He maintained, that 
the feeking after fomething profound, had 
led into many ufelefs metaphyfical difquifi- 
tions, in which the writer had no real merit, 
nor could the reader find any real advantage. 
But the French authors, he faid, excelled in 
remarks on life and character, which, as they 
were founded on actual obfervation, might 
be attended with much utility, and, as they 
were expreffed in the livelieft manner, could 
not fail to give the higheft entertainment. 
Alcander, in the courfe of his argument, en- 
deavoured to illuftrate it by a comparifon of 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed authors of 
both countries. Sy/vefler, finding thofe wri 
ters whom he had ftudied with attention, 
O 2 and 
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and imitated with fuccefs, fo warmly attacks th 
ed, replied with fome heat, as if he thought Al 
it tended to the difparagement of his own tiv 
compofitions. Sylvefter faid fomething about ee 
French frivolity ; and A/cander replied with a th 
farcafm on metaphyfical abfurdity. 0} 

Finding the converfation take this unlucky ag 


turn, I endeavoured to change the fubjedt; de 
and from the comparifon of the Englifh and 


at 
French authors, took occafion to mention p 
that period of Englifh literature, which has s 
been frequently termed the 4uguffan age of ¢ 
England, when that confellaticn of wiis ap- } 
peared which illuminated the reign of Queen } 
Anne. 

But this fubject of converfation was as un- 


fortunate as the former. Sy/lvefer is a pros 
feffed admirer of Swift, to whom his attach- 
ment is perhaps heightened by a little Toryifin 
in his political principles. Alcander is a keen 
Whig, and as great an admirer of <Addifon. 
As the converfation had grown rather warm 
on a general comparifon of the authors of one 
country with thofe of another, fo its warmth 
was much greater when the comparifon was 
made of two particular favourite authors. 
Sylvefer talked of the ftrength, the dignity, 
the 
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the forcible obfervation, and the wit of Swift ¢ 
Alcander of the eafe, the gracefulnefs, the na- 
tive and agreeable humour of Addifon. From 
remarks upon their writings, they went to 
their characters. Sylvefter fpoke in praife of 
opennefs and fpirit, and threw out fomething 
againft envy, jealoufy, and meannefs. Alcan- 
der inveighed againft pride and ill-nature, 
and pronounced an eulogium on elegance, 
philanthropy, and gentlenefs of manners. 
Sylvefter {poke as if he thought no man of a 
candid and generous mind could be a lover of 
Addifon ;, Alcander,.as if none but.a fevere and 
ill-tempered one could endure Swift. 

The fpirits of the two friends were now 
heated to a violent degree, and not a little 
rankled at each other. I endeavoured again 
to give the difcourfe a new direétion, and, as: 
if accidentally, introduced fomething about 
the Epiftles of Phalaris. I knew both gentle- 
men were mafters of the difpute upon that 
fubje&t, which has fo much divided the learn- 
ed, and I thought a dry queftion of this fort 
could not poflibly intereft them too much. 
But in this I was miftaken. Sylvefer and A4l- 
cander took different fides upon this fubject, 
as they had done upon the former, and fup- 
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ported their opinions with no lefs warmth 
than before. Each of them catched fire from 
every thing his opponent faid, as if neither 
could think well of the judgement of that 
man who was of an opinion different from his 
own. 

With this laft debate the converfation end- 
ed. At our meeting nextday, a formal po- 
litenefs took place between Sy/veffer and Al- 
cander, very different from that opennefs and 
cordiality of manner which they fhowed at 
their firft meeting. The laft, foon after, took 
his departure ; and, I believe, neither of them 
felt that refpect for each other’s underftand- 
ing, nor that warmth of affection, which they 
entertained before this vifit. 

Alas! the two friends did not confider that 
it was their being too much alike, their being 
engaged in fimilar employments, that changed 
their friendfhip into this coldnefs. Both at- 
tached to the fame purfuits, and accuftomed 
to indulge them chiefly in feclufion and foli- 
tude, they had been too little accuftomed to 
bear contradiction. This impatience of con- 
tradiction had not been corrected in either by 
attention to the feelings or views of others; 
and 
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and the warmth which each felt in fupport- 
ing his own particular opinion, prevented 
him from giving the proper indulgence toa 
diverfity of opinion in the other. _ 
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HIS day’s paper I devote to corre: 

fpondents. The firft of the two letters 
it contains was left. one night at the houfe of 
my editor, by a flender perfon in a floutched 
hat and a wide furtout. 


To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


SiR, 


Am a young man, a lover of literature, 

and have fometimes had the fatisfaction 
of feeing performances of my own in print, 
feveral of my effays having been favourably 
received by the publifhers of the Magazines. 
Thave a great defire of becoming a correfpond- 
ent of the Mrrror3; but one circumftance a 
good deal embarrafles me ; that is, the fear of 
detection in conveying my letters. This has 
frequently prevented me from fending an ef- 
fay to other periodical publications, till the 
time proper for its appearance was paft; and 
fo I have loft it alyogether. I have often fet 
out with my paper in my pocket, pafled and 
repafled the crofs, looked at the faces of dif- 
ferent 
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ferent chairmen and porters, been at the foot 
of the ftairs leading up to the penny-poft office ; 
yet, from the effects of an infuperable bath- 
fulnefs, returned home without being deliver- 
ed of my burden. 

During the publication of the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review, this inconvenience was 
remedied, by the placing of a dex near the 
printing-houfe, into which any letter or parcel 
might be dropped with very little chance of 
difcovery. 1 would recommend to you, Sir, 
afimilar contrivance. We fee on the eves of 
fome of ovr public buildings the mouths of 
certain animals cut out in ftone, through 
which the water from the roof defcends to 
fome convenient part of the ftreet beneath. 
One of thefe, reverfed fo as to gape upwards 
inftead of downwards, would exa¢tly anfwer 
the purpofe wanted; and, befides tending to 
the eafe and convenience of your correfpond- 
ents, would have a very pretty allufion to the 
Lion's mouth in the Guardian. If I might ven- 
ture to point out a place for it, I would fug- 


geft that narrow paflage at the back of Mr 
Creech’s fhop, vulgarly called the Crames, as 
both centrical and fecret. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 


Y. Z. 
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Befide a general defire of obliging all my 
readers and correfpondents, I have reallya 
fellow-feeling for this young gentleman’s moe 
defty, having experienced the very embarrafl- 
ment he defcribes in bringing forth to the 
world the fruits of my firft boyifh commerce 
with the mufes. I, therefore, immediately 
communicated his propofal to Mr Creech, who 
fent out one of his young men to examine the 
{pot propofed by Mr Z. for the ftation of this 
literary conduétor. ‘The lad, who is a reader 
of plays, reported to us, on his return, that 
«There is a kind of local fympathy,” which 
makes it not altogether advifeable to ere 
fuch a machine in that place at prefent. The 
hint, however, fhall be duly attended to, when 
the magiftrates (who, .I am told, have, for 
fome time, had fuch a {cheme in view) fet ae 
bout putting the New Church, and its envie 
rons, on a more refpectable footing. 





The fecond letter was brought by a fpruce 
footman, who, upon being afked whence he 
came, replied, from Mrs Meekly’s. 
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To the AuTHOR of the Mirror. 


S1R, 

HE world has, at different periods, been 

afflicted with difeafes peculiar to the times 
in which they appeared, and the Faculty have, 
with great ingenuity, contrived certain gene- 
tic names by which they might be diftinguifh- 
ed, it being a quality of great ufe and comfort 
ina phyfician to be able to tell precifely of 
what diforder his patient is likely to die. The 
nervous feems to be the ailment in greateft 
vogue at prefent, a fpecies of difeafe, which 
Tam apt to confider as not the lefs terrible for 
being lefs mortal than many others. I fpeak 
not from perfonal experience, Mr Mirror; 
my own conftitution, thank God! is pretty 
robuft ; but I have the misfortune to be af- 
flied with a nervous wife. 

It is impoffible to enumerate a twentieth part 
of the fymptoms of this lamentable diforder, 
or of the circumftances by which its paroxyfms 
are excited or increafed. Its dependence on 
the natural phenomena of the wind and wea- 
ther, on the temperature of the air, whether 
hot or cold, moift or dry, might be account- 
ed 
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ed for; and my wife would then be in no 
worfe fituation than the lady in a red cap and 
green jacket, whofe figure I have feen in the 
little Dutch barometers known by the name 
of Baby-houjes. But, befide feeling the im- 
preflion of thofe particulars, her diforder is 
brought on by incidents ftill more frequent, 
and lefs eafy to be fore{een, than even the oc- 


cafiona! changes in. our atmofphere. A per- 
fon running hafiily up or down ftairs, fhut- 
ting a door roughly, placing the tongs on the 
left fide of the grate, and the pocker on the 
right, fetting the China figures on the mantle- 
piece a little awry, or allowing the toflel of 
the bell-ftring to {wing but for a moment; a 
ny of thofe little accidents has an immediate 
and irrefiftible effeét on the nervous fy{tem of 
my wife, and produces fymptoms, fometimes 
of languor, fometimes of irritation, which I 
her hufband, my three children by a former 
marriage, and the other members of our fa- 
mily, equally feel and regret. The above cau- 
fes of her diftemper, a very attentive and di- 
ligent difcharge of our feveral duties might 
poflibly prevent; but even our involuntary 
actions are apt to produce effects of a fimilar 
or more violent nature. It was but the other 
day 
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day fhe told my boy Dick he eat his pudding 
fo voracioufly, as almoft to make her faint, 
and remonftrated againft my /neezing in the 
manner I did, which, fhe faid, tore her poor 
nerves in pieces. 

One thing I have obferved peculiar to this 
diforder, which thofe converfant in the na- 
ture of fympathetic affections may be able to 
explain. It is not always produced by exaétly 
fimilar caufes, if fuch caufes exift in diffimilar 
fituations. I have known my wife /gueezed 
for hours in a fide-box, dance a whole night at 
a ball, have my Lord talking as faft and 
as dud to her as was poflible there, and her 





nofe affailed by the ink of a whole row of 
flambeaux, at going in and coming out, with- 
out feeling her nerves in the fmalleft degree 
affected ; yet, the very day after, at home, 
the could not bear my chair, or the chair of 
one of the children, to come within feveral 
feet of hers ; walking up ftairs perfectly overs 
came her; none of us durft talk but in whif- 
pers; and the fmell of my buttered roll made 
her fick to death. 

As J reckon your paper a proper record for 
fingular cafes, and intolerable grievances of 
every fort, I fend the above for your infer- 
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tion, ftating it according to its nature, in 

























terms as phyfically defcriptive as my little ac. 
quaintance with the healing art can fupply. 
1 
Iam, &c. 

JoserH MEEK Ly, 

This correfpondent, as far as his wife’s cafe 
falls within the department of the phy/ician, I j 

muft refer to my very learned friends Dottors 
Cullen and Monro, who, upon being properly hi 
attended, will give him, I am perfuaded, as by 
found advice as it is in the power of medical fa 
{kill to fuggeft. In point of prudence, to which ti 
only my prefcriptions apply, I can advife noe le 
thing fo proper for Mr Meekly himfelf, as to fo 
imitate the conduct of the u/tand of that little t 
lidy he defcribes, the miftrefs of the Dutch x 
Baby-houfe; between whom and his wife, tho’ ? 

there fubfifts a very intimate conneétion, there 
is yet a contract of a particular kind; when- k 
ever ‘the gentleman is at home, the /ady is a * 
broad, and vice verfa. In their houfe, ine y 
deed, I do not obferve any children; from , 
which I conclude, that they have all been fent : 
to the academy and the boarding-fchool. " 
I I 
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Sincerum cupimus vas incrufare. Horat- 


To the AuTuor of the Mrrror. 


S$ 1R, 


Our Mirror, it feems, pofleffes un- 

common virtues, and you generoufly 
hold it out to the public, that we may drefs 
our characters at it. Itruft it is, at leaft, a 
faithful glafs, and will give a juft reprefenta- 
tion of thofe lurking imperfections or excel- 
lencies which we diftinguiih with difficulty, or 
fometimes altogether overlook. I ftruggle, 
therefore, to get forward in the crowd, and 
to fet before your moral Mrrror a perfonage 
who has long embarratied me. 

The obfervation of character, when I firft 
looked beyond a college for happinefs, form- 
ed not only my amufement, but, for fome 
years, my favourite ftudy. I had been fo fog- 
tunate as early to imbibe ftrict notions of mo- 
rality and religion, and to arrive at manhood 
in perfect ignorance of vicious pleafure. My 
heart. was, therefore, led to place its hopes of 

P 2 happinefs 
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happinefs in love and friendthip: But books 
had taught me to dread mifplacing my affec. 
tions. On this account, anxious to gratify 
the /oif d’aimer that engroffed me, I bent the 
whole of my little talents to difcern the cha. 
racters of my acquaintance; and, blending 
fentiments of religion with high notions of 
moral excellence, and the refined intercourfe 
of: cultivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, 
where I once formed an attachment, it would 
laft for ever. 

In this ftate of mind I became acquainted 
with Cleone. She was young and beautiful, 
but without that dimpling play of features 
which indicates, in fome women, a mind of 
extreme fenfibility. Her eye befpoke good 
fenfe, and was fometimes lighted up with vi- 
vacity, but never fparkled with the keennefs 
of unreftrained joy, nor melted with the fuf- 
fufion of indulged forrow. Her manner and 
addrefs had no tendency to familiarity ; it was 
genteel, rather than graceful. Her voice in 
cOfverfation was fuited to her manner; it 
poffeffed thofe level tones which never offend, 
but feldom give pleafure, and feldomer emo- 
tion. 

Her converfation was plain and fenfible. 
Never 
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Never attempting wit or humour, fhe con- 
tented herfelf with exprefling, in correct and 
unaffeted language, juft fentiments on man- 
ners, and on works of tafte: And the genius 
the difplayed in compofitions becoming her 
fex, and the propriety of her own conduct, 
did honour toher criticifms. She fung with 
uncommon excellence. Her voice feemed to 
unfold itfelf in finging, to fuit every mufical 
expreflion, and to aflume every tone of paf- 
fion fhe wifhed to utter. I never felt the 
power of fimple melody in agitating, affecting, 
and pleafing, more ftrongly than from her 
performance. 

In company fhe was attentive, prevenante, 
but not infinuating; and, though fhe feemed 
to court the fociety of men of letters and tafte, 
and to profefs having intimate friendihips with 
fome individuals emong them, I. never could 
perceive that fhe was fubject to the common 
weaknefs of making a parade of this kind of 
intercourfe. 

Moft people would fuppofe that I had found 
in Cleone the friend I was feeking ; for both 
of us knew we could never be nearer than 
friends to each other, and fhe treated me with 


fome-diftinétion. I found it, however, im- 
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poflible to know her fo well as to place in her 


the complete confidence effential to friendfhip; 
The minuteft attention to every circumftance 
in her appearance and behaviour, and ftudy- 
ing her for years in all the little varieties of 
fituation that an intimate acquaintance gave 
accefs to obferve, proved unequal to difcover 
with certainty the genuine character of her 
difpofition or temper. No caprice betrayed 
her: No predominant fhade could be marked 
in her tears, in her laugh, or in her fimiles. 
Sometimes, however, I have thought fhe 
breathed a foftnefs of foul that tempted me 
to believe her generous; but, when I confis 
dered a little, the inner receffes of her heart 
appeared ftill fhut againft the obferver; andT 
well knew, that even poignant fenfibility is not 
inconfiftent with predominant felfifhnefs. 
When contemplating Cleone, I have often 
thought of that beautiful trait in the defcrip- 
tion of Petrarca’s Laura: “ II lampeggiar dell’ 
“ angelico rifo *.” ‘Thefe flathes of affection 
breaking from the foul, alone difplay the 


truth, generofity, and tendernefs, that des 


ferve a friend. ‘Thefe gleams from the heart 


* The I'ghtning of her angel fmile. 
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fhow us all its intricacies, its weaknefs and its 
vigour, and expofe it naked and undifguifed 
tothe fpetator. <A fingle minute will, in this 
way, give more knowledge of a charatter, 
and juftly, therefore, attract more confidence, 
than twenty years experience of refinement of 
tafte and propriety of conduct. 

I am willing to believe it was fome error im 
education which had wrapt up Cleone’s cha~ 
ratter in fo much obfcurity, and not any na- 
tural defect that rendered it prudent to be ins 
vifible. If there is an error of this kind, F 
hope your Mirror will expofe it, and prevent 
it from robbing fuperior minds of their beft 
reward — the confidence of each other. 

In the prefent ftate of fociety, we have few 
opportunities of exhibiting our true characters 
by our actions; and the habits of the world foon 
throw upon our manners a veil that is impe- 
netrable to others, and nearly fo to ourfelves. 
Hence the only period when we can form 


. friendfhips is a few years in youth; for there 


is a referve in the deportment, and a certain 
felfifhnefs in the occupations, of manhood; 
unfavourable to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is, therefore, fatal to the very 
fource of friendfhip, if, when yet children, 

we 
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we are to be prematurely bedaubed with the. 
varnifh of the world. And yet, I fear, this: 


is the neceflary effect of modern education, 

In place of cherifhing the amiable fimplicity 
and franknefs of children, every emanation of 
the heart is checked by the conftant reftraints, 
difimulation, and frivolous forms of fafhion- 
able addrefs, with which we harafs them, 
Hence they are nearly the fame at fourteen as 
at five and twenty, when, after a youth {pent 
in joylefs diflipation, they cater lite, ilaves to 
felfith appetites and reigning prejudices, and 
devoid of that virtuous energy of foul which 
firong attachments, and the habits of defers 
ved confidence, in{pire. Even tho!e who, like 
Cleone, pofleis minds fuperior to the common 
mould, though they cultivate their talents with 
fuccefs, and, in fome meafure, educate thems 
felves anew, find it impoffible to get rid en- 
tirely of that artificial manner, and thofe ha- 
bits of reftraint, with which they had been fo 
early imbued. 

Thus, like French tailors and. dancing-ma+ 
fters, pretending to add grace and ornament 
to nature, we conftrain, diftort, and incum- 
ber her; whereas the education of a polifhed 
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age fhould, like the drapery of a fine ftatue 
or portrait, confer decency, propriety, ande- 
legance, and gracefully veil, but by no means 
conceal, the beautiful forms of nature. 


LZLIUS. 








N° 23. TuEspAy, April 13. 1779 
Et if 
Errori nomen virtus pofuiffet honeftum. 
Hor, 


Was lately applied to by a friend, in bee 

half of a gentleman, who, he faid, had 
been unfortunate in life, to whom he was des 
firous of doing a particular piece of fervice, 
in which he thought my affiftance might be 
ufeful: “ Poor fellow!” faid he, ** I with to 
“ ferve him, becaufe I always knew him, dif 
* fipated and thoughtlefs as he was, to be a 
“ good-hearted man, guilty of many impru- 
** dent things, indeed, but without meaning 
‘any harm! In fhort, no one’s enemy but his 
$¢ own.” 

I afterwards learned more particularly the 
circumftances of this gentleman’s life and cons 
verfation, which I will take the liberty of lay- 
ing before my readers, in order to fhow them 
what they are to underftand by the terms u- 
fed by my friend, terms which, I believe, he 
was no wife fingular in ufing. 

The 
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The perfon whofe interefts he efpoufed; 
was heir to a very confiderable eftate. He 
loft his father when an infant; and being, 
unfortunately, an only fon, was too much the 
darling of his mother ever to be contradicted. 
During his childhood he was not fuffered to 
play with his equals, becaufe he was to be the 
king of all fports, and to be allowed a foves 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the per 
fons and properties of his play-fellows. At 
fchool he was attended by a fervant, who 
helped him to thra/b boys who were too ftrong 
to be thrafhed by himfelf, and had a tutor at 
home, who tranflated the Latin which was too 
hard for him to tranflate. At college he be- 
gan to affume the man, by treating at taverns, 
making parties to the country, filling his tu- 
tor drunk, and hiring black-guards to break 
the windows of the Profeflor with whom he 
was boarded. He took in fucceflion the de- 
greesof awag, a pickle, and a lad of mettle. 
For a while, having made an elopement with 
his mother’s maid, and fathered three chil- 
dren of other people, he got the appellation 
of a difipated dog ; but, at laft, betaking hime 
felf entirely to the bottle, and growing red 
faced and fat, he obtained the denomination 


of 
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of an hone? fellow; which title he continued 
to enjoy as long as he had money to pay, or 
indeed, much longer, while he had credit to 
fcore, for his reckoning. 

During this laft part of his progrefs, he 
married a poor girl, whom her father, froma 
miftaken idea of his fortune, forced to facri- 
fice herfelf to his wifhes.- After a very fhort 
fpace, he grew too indifferent about her to 
ufe her ill, and broke her heart with the beft- 
natured neglect in the world. Of two chil- 
dren whom he had by her, one died at nurfe 
foon after the death of its mother ; the eldeft, 
a boy of fpirit like his father, after twice run 
ning away from fchool, was at laft fent a- 
board a.Guinea-man, and was knocked on the 
head by a failor, in a quarrel about a Negro 
wench, on the coaft of Africa. 

Generofity, however, was a part of his cha- 
racter which he never forfeited. Befide lend- 
ing money genteelly to many worthlefs come 
panions, and becoming furety for every man 
who afked him, he did /ome truly charitable 
actions to very deferving objects. Thefe were 
told to his honour; and people who had met 
with refufals from more confiderate. men, 
fpoke of fuch actions as the genuine teft of 
fecling 
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feeling and humanity. They mifinterpreted 
feripture for indulgence to his errors on ac« 
count of his charity, and extolled the good« 
nefs of his heart in every company where he 
was mentioned. Even while his mother, du- 
ring her laft illnefs, was obliged to accept of 
money from her phyfician, becaufe fhe could 
not obtain payment of her jointure, and while, 
after her deceafe, his two fifters were dunning 
him every day, without effect, for the finall 
annuity left them by their father, he was call- 
ed a good-hearted man by three fourths of his 
acquaintance ; and when, after having pawn- 
ed their cloaths, rather than diftrefs him, 
thofe fitters commenced a law-fuit to force him 
to do them juftice, the fame impartial judges 





pronounced them ard hearted and unnatural; 
nay, the ftory is ftill-told to their prejudice, 
though they now prevent their brother from 
ftarving, out of the profits of a little thop 
which they were then obliged to fet up for 
their fupport. 

The abufe of the terms ufed by my friend, 
in regard to the character of this unfortunate 
man, would be fufficiently ftriking from the 
relation I have given, without the neceflity 
of my offering any comment on it. Yet the 

VoL. L Q. mifapplication 
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mifapplication of them is a thoufand times 
repeated by people who have known and felt 
inftances equally glaring of fuch injuftice. It 
may feem invidious to leffen the praifes of any 
praife-worthy quality; but it is effential to 
the interefts of virtue, that in/enfidility fhould 
not be allowed to affume the title of good nae 
ture, nor profufion to ufurp the honours of 
gencrofity. 

The effect of fuch mifplaced and ill-found- 
ed indulgence is hurtful in a double degree. 
It encourages the evil which it forbears to 
cenfure, and difcourages the good qualities 
avhich are found in men of decent and fober 
characters. If we look into the private hi- 
ftories of unfortunate families, we will find 
moft of their calamities to have proceeded 
from a neglect Of the ufeful duties of fobrie- 
ty, ceconomy, and attention to domeftic con- 
cerns, which, though they fhine not in the 
eye of the world, nay, are often fubjeéted to 
its obloquy, are yet the fureft guardians of 
virtue, of honour, and of independence. 

Be juft before you are generous, is a good 
old proverb, which the profligate hero of a 
much-admired comedy is made to ridicule, in 
a well-turned, and even a fentimental period. 


But, 
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But what right have thofe fquanderers of 
their own and other mens fortunes to affume 
the merit of generofity? Is parting with that 
money, which they value fo little, generofity ? 
Let them reftrain their difipation, their riot, 
their debauchery, when they are told that 
thefe bring ruin on the perfons and families 
of the honeft and the induftrious ; let them 
facrifice one pleafure to humanity, and then 
tell us of their generofity and their feeling. A 
tranfient inftance, in which the prodigal re- 
lieved want with his purfe, or the thought- 
lefs debauchee promoted merit by his intereft, 
no more deferves the appellation of genero/ity, 
than the rafhnefs of a drunkard is intitled to 
the praifes of valour, or the freaks of a mad- 
man to the laurels of genius. 

In the character of a man confidered as a 
being of any refpect at all, we immediately 
fee a relation to his friends, his neighbours, 
and his country. His duties only confer real 
dignity, and, what may not be fo eafily al- 
lowed, but is equally true, can beftow real 
pleafure. Iknow not an animal more infigni- 
ficant, or lefs happy, than a man without any 
ties of affection, or any exercife of duty. He 
muft be very forlorn, or very defpicable, in- 
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deed, to whom it is poflible to apply the 
phrafe ufed by my friend, in characterizing 
the perfon whofe ftory I have related above, 


and to fay, that he is no one’s enemy but his 
OW. 
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Non fatis eft pulchra effe poemata; dulcia 
funto. Hor. 


ATURE is for ever before us. We can, 

as often as we pleafe, contemplate the 
variety of her produétions, and feel the power 
of her beauty. We may feaft our imagina- 
tions with the verdure of waving groves, the 
diverfified colours of an evening iky, or the 
windings of alimpid river. We may dwell 
with rapture on thofe more fublime exhibi+ 
tions of nature, the raging tempeft, the bil- 
lowy deep, or the ftupendous precipice, that 
lift the foul with delightful amazement, and 
feem almoft to fufpend her exertions. Thefe 
beautiful and vaft appearances are fo capable 
of affording pleafure, that they become fa- 
vourite fubjects with the poet and the painter; 
they charm us in defcription, or they glow 
upon canvafs. Indeed, the imitations of e- 
minent artifts have been held on an equal 
footing, in regard to the pleafure they yield, 
with the works of Nature herfelf, and have 
fometimes been deemed fuperior. This fub- 
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ject deferves attention ; how it happens, that 
the defcriptions of the poet, and the imita- 
tions of the painter, feem to communicate 
more delight than the things they defcribe or 
imitate. 

In eftimating the refpective merits of na- 
ture and. of art, it will readily be admitted, 
that the preference, in every fingle object, is 
due to the former. ‘Take the fimpleft bloffom 
that blows, obferve its tints or its ftructure, 
and you will own them unrivalled. What 
pencil, how animated foever, can equal the 
glories of the iky at funfet? or, can the re- 
prefentations of moon-light, even by Homer, 
Milton, and Shakefpeare, be more exquifitely 
finithed than the real fcenery of a moon-light 
night ? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yield- 
ing fuperior pleafure, in their exhibitions, to 
what we receive from the works of their great 
original, it is in the manner of grouping their 
objects, and by their fkill in arrangement. In 
particular, they give uncommon delight, by 
attending not imerely to unity of defign, but 
to unity, if I may be allowed the expreffon, 
in the feelings they would excite. In the 
works of Nature, unlefs fhe has been orna- 

mented 
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mented and reformed by the tafte of an in- 
genious improver, intentions of this fort are 
very feldom apparent. Objects that are gay, 
melancholy, folemn, tranquil, impetuous, 
and fantaftic, are thrown together, without 
any regard to the influences of arrangement, 
or to the confiftency of their effects on the 
mind, The elegant artift, on the contrary, 
though his works be adorned with unbound- 
ed variety, fuggefts only thofe objects that ex- 
cite fimilar or kindred emotions, and excludes 
every thing of an oppofite, or even of a dif. 
ferent tendency. If the fcene he defcribes be 
folemn, no lively nor fantaftic image can have 
admiffion: but if, in a fprightly mood, he 
difplays fcenes of feftivity, every penfive and 
gloomy thought is debarred. ‘Thus the fi- 
gures he delineates have one undivided direc- 
tion; they make one great and catire impref- 


-fion. 


To illuftrate this remark, let us obferve the 
conduct of Milton in his two celebrated poems, 
Allegro, and Il Penferofa. 

In the L’ 4ilegro, meaning to excite a cheer- 
ful mood, he fuggefts a variety of objects ; for 
variety, by giving confiderable exercife to the 
mind, and by not fuffering it to reft long on 
the 
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the fame appearance, occafions brifk and exhila- 
rating emotions. Accordingly, the poet fhews 
us, at one glance, and, as it were, with a fingle 
daih of his pen, 


Rufet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ftray, 
Mountains, on whofe barren breatt 
The labouring clouds do often reft ; 
Meadows trim with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


The objects themfelves are cheerful ; for, be- 
fides having brooks, meadows, and flowers, 
we have the whifiling plowman, the finging 
milk-maid, the mower whetting his fcythe, 
and the fhepherd piping beneath a fhade. 
Thefe images, fo numerous, fo various, and 
fo cheerful, are animated by lively con- 
trafts: We have the mountains oppofed to 
the meadows, * Shallow brooks and rivers 
** wide.” Add to this, that the charms of the 
landfcape are heightened by the bloom of a 
{miling feafon ; and that the light poured up- 
on the whole is the delightful radiance of a 
fummer morning. 


Right againft the eaftern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his flate, 
Rob'd 
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Rob’d in flames of amber light, 
The clouds in thoufand liv’ries dight. 


Every image is lively; every thing different 
is with-held ; all the emotions the poet excites 
are of one character and complexion, 

Let us now obferve the conduct of his J/ 
Penfercfo. This poem is, in every refpect, an 
exact counterpart to the former. And the 
intention of the poet being to promote a fe- 
rious and folemn mood, he removes every 
thing lively: “ Hence vain deluding joys.” 
He quits fociety ; he chufes filence, and op- 
portunities for deep reflection; “ Some ftill 
“removed place will fit.” The objects he 
prefents are few. In the quotation, begin- 
ning with “ Ruffet lawns,” there are eight 
leading images; in the following, of equal 
length, there is only one : 


To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her higheft noon, 

Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way ; 
And oft, as if her head fhe bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 


The founds that can be, in any refpeét, a- 
greeable 
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greeable to him, muft correfpond with his 
prefent humour: Not the fong of the milk. 
maid, but that of the nightingale; not the 
whiftling plowman, but the found of the 
curfeu. His images fucceed one another 
flowly, without any rapid or abrupt tranf- 
tions, without any enlivening contrafts ; and 
he will have no other light for his landfeape 
than that of the moon: Or, if he cannot en- 
joy the fcene without doors, he will have no 
other light within than that of dying embers, 
or of a folitary lamp at midnight. The time, 
and the place he chufes for his retreat, are 
perfedtly fuited to his employment; for he is 
engaged in deep meditation, and in confidering 


What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind. 


Every image is folemn; every thing different 
is with-held: Here, as before, all the emo- 
tions the poet excites are of one character and 
complexion. It is owing, in a great meafure, 
to this attention in the writer, to preferve u- 
nity and confiftency of fentiment, that, not- 
withftanding confiderable imperfections in the 
language and verfification, L’Allegro and Il 
Penferofo have fo many admirers. 

The 
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The fkill of the poet and painter, in form- 
ing their works fo as to excite kindred and 
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united emotions, deferves the greater atten- 
tion, that perfons of true tafte are not fo much 
affected, even in contemplating the beauties 
of nature with the mere perception of exter 
nal objects, as with the general influences of 
their union and correfpondence. It is not 
that particular tree, or that cavern, or that 
cafcade, which affords them all their enjoy- 
ment; they derive their chief pleafure from 
the united effect of the tree, the cavern, and 
the cafcade. A perfon of fenfibility will be 
lefs able, perhaps, than another, to give an 
exact account of the different parts of an ex- 
quifite land{cape, of its length, width, and 
the number of objects it contains. Yet the 
general effect poffeiles him altogether, and 
produces in his mind very uncommon fenfa- 
tions. The impulfe, however, is tender, and 
cannot be defcribed. Indeed, it is the power 
of producing thefe fenfations that gives the 
ftamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to 
the works of the poet. Verfes may be poe 
lithed, and may glow with excellent imagery ; 
but unlefs, like the poems of Parnel, or the 
lefler poems of Milton, they pleafe by their 


enchanting 
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enchanting influence on the heart, and by ex: 
citing feelings that are confiftent, or of a fi. 
milar tendency, they are never truly delight. 
ful. Horace, I think, expreffes this fenti- 
ment, when he fays, in the words of my 
motto, 


Non fatis eft pulchra effe poemata; dulcia 
funto; 


and an attention to this circumftance is fo im- 
portant, that, along with fome other exer- 
tions, it enabies the poet and painter, at leaf, 
to rival the works of nature. 
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To the Aurnor of the Mirror, 


S18, 


, 


Ome time agoI troubled you with a letter, 
giving an account of a particular fort of 
grievance felt by the families of men of fmall 
fortunes, from their acquaintance with thofe 
of great ones. I am emboldened by the fa- 
vourable reception of my firft letter to write 
you a fecond upon the fame fubject. 

You will remember, Sir, my account of a 
vifit which my daughters paid to a great lady 
in our neighbourhood, and of the effects 
which that vific had upon them. I was be- 
ginning to hope that time, and the fobriety of 
manners which home exhibited, would re- 
ftore them to their former fituation, when, 
unfortunately, a circumftance happened, fill 


more fatal to me than their expedition to 





. This, Sir, was the honour of a vitit 
from the great lady in return. 

I was juft returning from the fuperintend- 
ence of my plows in a field I have lately in- 
clofed, when I was met, on the green before 
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my door, by a gentleman (for fuch I took 
him to be) mounted upon a very handfome 
gelding, who afked me, by the appellation of 
honeft friend, if this was not Mr Home/pun’s; 
and, in the fame breath, whether the ladies 
were at home? J told him, my name was 
Homefpun, the houfe was mine, and my wife 
and daughters were, I believed, within. Up- 
on this, the young man, pulling off his hat, 
and begging my pardon for calling me honef, 
faid, he was difpatched by Lady ———., with 
her compliments to Afrs and Miffes Home/pun, 
and that, if convenient, fhe intended herfelf 
the honour of dining with them, on her re- 
park, (the feat of another 
great and rich lady in our neighbourhood), 

I confefs, Mr Mirror, I was ftruck fome- 
what of a heap with the meflage ; and it would 
not, in all probability, have received an im- 


turn from B 





mediate anfwer, had it not been overheard by 
my eldeft daughter, who had come to the win- 
dow on the appearance of a ftranger. ‘ Mr 
** Papillot,” {aid the immediately, I rejoice 
** to fee you; I hope your Lady, and all the 
“ family, are well.” ‘ Very much at your fer- 
“© vice, Ma’am,” he replied, with a low bow; 
** my Lady fent me before, with the offer of 
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“her beft compliments, and that, if conve- 
‘* nient”— and fo forth, repeating his words 
tome. ‘* She does us infinite honour,” faid 
my young Madam, ‘ let her ladyfhip know 
“how happy her vifit will make us; but, 
“in the mean time, Mr Papillot, give your 
“ horfe to one of the fervants, and come in 
“and have a glafs of fomething after your 
“yide.” “Tam afraid,” anfwered he, (pull- 
ing out his right-hand watch, for, would you 
believe it, Sir? the fellow had one in each 
fob), ** I fhall hardly have time to meet my 
* Lady at the place fhe appointed me.” Ona 
fecond invitation, however, he difmounted, 
and went into the houfe, leaving his horfe to 
the care of the fervants ; but the fervants, as 
my daughter very well knew, were all in the 
fields at work; fol, who havea liking for a 
good horfe, and cannot bear to fee him ne- 


- glected, had the honour of putting J/r Pa- 


pillot’s in the ftable myfelf. 

After about an hour’s ftay, for the gentle- 
man feemed to forget his hurry within doors, 
Mr Papillet departed. My daughters, I mean 
the two polite ones, obferved how handfome 
he was; and added another obfervation, that 
it was only to particular friends my Lady fent 
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maeflages by him, who was her own body-fers 
vant, and not accuftomed to fuch offices. My 
wife feemed highly pleafed with this laft ree 
mark; I was about to be angry; but on fuch 
occafions it is not my way to fay much ; I ge- 
nerally fhrug up my fhoulders in filence ; yet, 
as I faid before, Mr Mirror, I would not 
have you think me hen-peck’d. 

By this time, every domeftic about my houfe, 
male and female, were called from their feve- 
ral employments to affift in the preparations 
for her Ladythip’s reception. It would tire 
you to enumerate the various fhifts that were 
made, by purchafing, borrowing, &c. to fur- 
nifh out a dinner fuitable to the occafion. My 
little grey poney, which I keep for fending to 
market, broke his wind in the caufe, and has 
never been good for any thing fince. 

Nor was there lefs ado in making ourfelves 
and our attendants fit to appear before fuch 
company. The female part of the family ma- 
naged the matter pretty eafily, women, I ob- 
ferve, having a natural talent that way. My 
wife took upon herfelf the charge of apparel- 
ing me for the occafion. A laced fuit which 
I had worn at my marriage was got up for the 
purpofe; but the breeches burft a feam at the 
very 
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very firft attempt of pulling them on, and the 
fleeves of the coat were alfo impracticable; fo 
fhe was forced to content herfelf with clothing 
me in my Sunday’s coat and breeches, with the 
laced waiftcoat of the above-mentioned fuit, flit 
in the back, to fet them off a little. My gar- 
dener, who has been accuftomed, indeed, to 
ferve in many capacities, had his head crop- 
ped, curled, and powdered, for the part of 
butler ; one of the beft-looking plow-boys had 
a yellow cape clapped to his Sunday’s coat to 
make him pafs for a fervant in livery; and we 
borrowed my fon-in-law the parfon’s man for 
a third hand. 

All this was accomplifhed, though not with- 
out fome tumult and diforder, before the ar- 
rival of the greatlady. She gave us, indeed, 
more time for the purpofe than we looked 
for, as it was near fix o’clock before fhe arri- 
ved. But this was productive of a misfortune 
on the other hand; the dinner my poor wife 
had buftled, fweated, and fcolded for, was fo 
over-boiled, over-flewed, and over-roafted, 
that it needed the appetite of fo late an hour 
to make it go well down even with me, who 
am not very nice in thefe matters: luckily her 
Ladyfhip, as I am told, never eats much, for 
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fear of fpoiling her fhape, now that fimalf 
waifts have come into fafhion again. 


The dinner, however, though fpoiled in the 
cooking, was not thrown away, as her Ladys 
fhip’s train made fhift to eat the greateft part 
of it. When I fay her train, I do not mean 
her fervants only, of which there were half a 
dozen in livery, befide the illuftrious Mr Pa- 
pillot, and her Ladythip’s maid, gentlewoman 
I fhould fay, who had a table to themfelves, 
Her parlour-attendants were equally nume- 
rous, confifting of two ladies and fix gentle 
men, who had accompanied her Ladythip in 
this excurfion, and did us the honour of co- 
ming to eat and drink with us, and bringing 
their fervants to do the fame, though we had 
never feen or heard of them before. 

During the progrefs of this entertainment, 
there were feveral little embarraflinents which 
might appear ridiculous in defcription, but 
were matters of ferious diftrefs to us. Soup 
was fpilled, difhes overturned, and glafles 
broken, by the aukwardnefs of our attends 
ants; and things were not a bit mended by my 
wife’s folicitude (who, to do her juftice, had 
all her eyes about her) to correét them. 

From 
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From the time of her Ladyfhip’s arrival, it 
was impoflible that dinner could be over be- 
fore it was dark; this, with the confideration 
of the bad road fhe had to pafs through in her 
way to the next houfe fhe meant to vifit, pro- 
duced an invitation from my wife and daugh- 
ters to pafs the night with us, which, after a 
few words of apology for the trouble fhe gave 
us, and a few more of the honour we recei- 
ved, was agreed to. This gave rife toa new 
feene of preparation, rather more difficult 
than that before dinner. My wife and I were 
diflodged from our own apartment, to make 
room for our noble gueft. Our four daugh- 
ters were crammed in by us, and flept on the 
floor, that their rooms might be left for the 
two ladies and four of the gentlemen who 
were intitled to the greateft degree of refpect ; 
for the remaining two, we found beds at my 
fon-in-law’s. My two eldeft daughters had, 
indeed, little time to fleep, being clofetted the 
greateft part of the night with their right ho- 
nourable vifitor. My offices were turned top- 
fy-turvy for the accommodation of the fer- 


vants of my guefts, and my own horfes turn- 
ed into the fields, that their’s might occupy 
my ftable. 


All 
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All thefe are hardfhips of their kind, Mr 
Mirror, which the honour that accompanies 
them feems to me not fully to compenfate; 
but thefe are flight grievances, in comparifon 
with what I have to complain of as the effects 
of this viit. ‘The malady of my two eldeft 
daughters is not only returned with increafed 
violence upon them, but has now communi- 
eated itfelf to every other branch of my fami- 
ly. My wife, formerly a decent difcreet woe 
man, who liked her own way, indeed, but 
was a notable manager, now talks of this and 
that piece of expence as necefiary to the rank 
of a gentlewoman, and has lately dropped fome 
broad hints, that a winter in town is neceflary 
to the accomplifhment of one. My two 
younger daughters have got the heads that 
formerly belonged to their elder fifters, to 
each of whom, unfortunately, the great Lady 
prefented a fet of feathers, for which new 
heads were efientially requifite. 

The infide of all of them has undergonea 
very ftriking metamorphofis from this one 
night's inftruction of their vifitor. There is, 
it feems, a fafhion in morality, as well as in 
drefs; and the prefent mode is not quite fo 
ftrait-laced as the ftays are. My two fine la- 
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dies talked, a few mornings ago, of fuch a 
gentleman’s conneétion with Mifs C » and 
fuch another’s arrangement with Lady G-——, 
with all the eafe in the world; yet thefe 





words, I find, being interpreted, mean no- 
thing Iefs than fornication and adultery. }¥ 
fometimes remonftrate warmly, efpecially when 
Ihave my fon-in-law to back me, againft thefe 
new-fangled freedoms; but another dottrine 
they have learned is, that a father and a par- 
fon may preach as they pleafe, but are to be 
followed only according to the inclination of 
their audience. Indeed I could not help ob« 
ferving, that my Lady never mention« 
ed her abfent Lord, (who, I underftand, is 
feldom of her parties), except fometimes to 
let us know how much fhe differed in opinion 





from him. 

This contempt of authority, and affectation 
of fathion, has gone a ftep lower in my houfe- 
hold. My gardener has tied his hair behind, 
and ftolen my flour to powder it ever fince he 
faw Mr Papillt; and yefterday he gave.me 
warning that he fhould leave me next term, if 
Idid not take him into the houfe, and pro- 
vide another hand for the work in the gar- 
den. I found a great hoyden, who wathes- 
my 
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my daughters linens, fitting, the other after. 
noon, drefled in one of their caft fly-caps, 
entertaining this fame oaf of a gardener, and 


the wives of two of my farm-fervants, -With 


tea, forfooth; and when I quarrelled her for 
it, fhe replied, that Mrs Dimmity, my Lady 
———’s gentlewoman, told her all the maids 
at had tea, and faw company, of an 





afternoon. 

But I am refolved on a reformation, Mr 
Mirror, and fhall let my wife and daughters 
know, that I will be mafter of my own houfe 
and my own expences, and will neither be 
made a fool or a beggar, though it were after 
the manner of the greateft Lord in Chriften- 
dom.. Yet I confefs 1 am always for trying 
gentle methods firft. I beg, therefore, that 
you will infert this in your next paper, and 
add to it fome exhortations of your own to 
prevail on them, if poffible, to give over a be 
haviour, which, I think, under favour, is ra- 
ther improper even in great folks, but is cer- 
tainly ruinous to little ones. 


Iam, &c. 


JOHN HOMESPUN. 


Mr 
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Mr Homefpun’s relation, too valuable to 
be fhortened, leaves me not room at prefent 
for any obfervations. But I have feen the 
change of manners among fome of my coun- 
trywomen, for feveral years paft, with the 
moft fenfible regret ; and I intend foon to de- 
vote a paper to a ferious remonftrance with 
them on the fubjeét. 


Z 
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OTHING can give a truer picture of the 

manners of any particular age, or point 

out more ftrongly thofe circumftances which 

diftinguifh it from others, than the change 

that takes place in the rules eftablifhed as to 

the external conduct of men in fociety, or in 
what may be called the fyftem of politenefs, 

It were abfurd to fay, that, from a man’s 
external conduct, we are always to judge of 
the feelings of his mind; but, certainly, when 
there are rules laid down for mens external 
behaviour to one another, we may conclude, 
that there are fome general feelings prevalent 
among the people which dictate thofe rules, 
and make a deviation from them be confider- 
ed as improper, When at any time, there- 
fore, an alteration in thofe general rules takes 
place, it is reafonable to fuppofe that the 
change has been produced by fome alteration 
in the feelings, and in the ideas of propriety 
and impropriety of the people. 

Whoever confiders the rules of external be- 
haviour eftablifhed about a century ago, muft 
be convinced, that much lefs attention was 

then 
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then paid by men of high rank to the feelings 
of thofe beneath them, than in the prefent 
age. In that era, aman ufed to meafure out 
his complaifance to others according to the 
degree of rank in which they ftood, compa- 
red with hisown, A Peer had a certain man- 
ner of addrefs and falutation to a Peer of 
equal rank, a different one toa Peer of an 
inferior order, and, toa commoner, the mode 
of addrefs was diverfified according to the 
antiquity of his family, or the extent of his 
pofieffions ; fo that a ftranger who happen- 
ed to be prefent at the levee of a great man, 
could, with tolerable certainty, by examining 
his features, or attending to the lownefs of 
his bow, judge of the different degrees of 
dignity among his vifitors. 

Were it the purpofe of the prefent paper, 
this might be traced back to a very remote 
period. By the Earl of Northumberland’s 
houfebold book, begun in the year 1512, it ap- 
pears, that my Lord’s doard-end, that is to 
fay, the end of the table where he and his 
principal guefts were feated, was ferved with 


a different and more delicate fort of viands, 


than thofe allotted to the lower end. “* /t is 
“thought good,” fays that curious record, 
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“* that no pluvers be bought at no time but only 
‘* in Chrifimas, and principal feafts, and my 
** Lord to be ferved therewith, and his board. 
66 end, and no other *.” 

In this country, and ina period nearer our 
own times, we have heard of a Highland 
chieftain, who died not half a century ago, 
remarkable for his hofpitality, and for having 
his table conftantly crowded with a number of 
guefts ; poffefling a high idea of the dignity 
of his family, and warmly attached to ancient 
manners, he was in ufe very nicely to difcri- 
minate, by his behaviour to them, the ranks 
of the different perfons he entertained. The 
head of the table was occupied by himfelf, 
and the reft of the company fat nearer or 
more remote from him according to their re- 
{pective ranks. All, indeed, were allowed to 
partake of the fame fcod; but, when theli- 
quor was produced, which was, at that time, 
and perhaps ftill isin fome parts of Scotland, 
accounted the principal part of a feaft, a 
different fort of beverage was afligned to the 


* The line of diflinétion was marked by a large Salt- 
Seller placed in the middle of the table, above which, at 
my Lord's board-end, fat the diftinguifhed guefts, and below 
it thofe of an inferior clafs, 
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guefts, according to their different dignities. 
The landlord himfelf, and his family, or near 
relations, drank wine of the beft kind; to 
perfons next in degree, was allotted wine of 
an inferior fort; and to guefts of a ftill lower 
rank, were allowed only thofe liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. 
This diftinétion was agreeable to the rules of 
politenefs at that time eftablifhed: the enter- 
tainer did not feel any thing difagreeable in 
making it; nor did any of the entertained 
think themfelves intitled to take this treatment 
ami/s. 

It muft be admitted, that a behaviour of this 
fort would not be confonant to the rules of 
politenefs eftablifhed in the prefentage. A 
man of good breeding now confiders the fame 
degree of attention to be due to every man in 
the rank of a gentleman, be his fortune or 
the antiquity of his family what it may; nay, 
a man of real politenefs will feel it rather 
more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaifant to his inferiors in thefe refpects, 
than to his equals. The idea which in mo- 
dern times is entertained of politenefs, points 
out fuch a conduct, It is founded on this, 
thata man of a cultivated mind is taught to 
S 2 feel 
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feel a greater degree of pleafure in attending 
to the eafe and happine/s of people with whom 
he mixes in fociety, than in ftudying his own, 
On this account, he gives up what would be 
agreeable to his own tafte, becaufe he finds 
more fatisfaétion in humouring the tafte of 
others. Thus, agentleman, now-a-days, takes 
the loweft place at his own table; and, if 
there be any delicacy there, it is fet apart for 
his guefts. The entertainer finds a much 
more fenfible pleafure in beftowing it on them, 
than in taking it to himfelf. 

From the fame caufe, if a gentleman be in 
company with another not fo opulent as him- 
felf, or however worthy, not pofleffed of the 
fame degree of thofe adventitious honours 
which are held in efteem by the world, po- 
litenefs will teach the former to pay peculiar 
attention and obfervation to the latter. Men, 
even of the higheft minds, when they are firft 
introduced into company with their fuperiors 
in rank or fortune, are apt to feel a certain 
degree of aukwardnefs and uneafinefs which 
it requires fome time and habit to wear off. 
A man of fortune or of rank, if poffefled of 
a fenfible mind, and real politenefs, will feel, 
and be at particular pains to remove this. 

Hence 
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Hence he will be led to be rather more atten 
tive to thofe, who, in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, are reckoned his inferiors, than to o- 
thers who are more upon a footing with him- 

It is not propofed, in this paper, to inquire 
what are the caufes of the differente of men’s 
ideas, as to the rules of politenefs in this and 
the former age. It is fufficient to obferve, 
and the refle&tion is a very pleafant one, that 
the modern rules of good-breeding muft give 
us a higher idea of the humanity and refine- 
ment of this age than of the former; and, 
though the mode of behaviour above men- 
tioned may not be univerfally obferved in 
practice, yet it is hoped it will not be difputed, 
that it is confonant to the rules which are 
now pretty generally eitablifhed. 

It ought, however, to be obferved, that, 
when we fpeak, even at this day, of good- 
breeding, of politenefs, of complaifance, thefe 
expreflions are always confined to our beha- 
viour towards thofe who are confidered to be 
in the rank of gentlemen; but no fyftem of 
politenefs or of complaifance is eftablifhed, at 
leaft in this country, for our behaviour to 
thofe of a lower ftation. The rules of good- 
breeding do not extend to them; and he may 
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be efteemed the beft-bred man in the world 
who is a very brute tovhis fervants and depends 
ents. 

This I cannot help confidering as a matter 
of regret; and it were to be withed that the 
fame humanity and refinement which recoms 
mends an equal attention to all in the rank of 
Gentlemen, would extend fome degree of that 
attention to thofe who are in ftations below 
them. 

{t will require but little obfervation to be 
fatisied that all men, in whatever fituation; 
are endowed with the fame feelings, (though 
education or example may give them a differ 
ent modification), and that one in the loweft 
rank of life may be fenfidle of a piece of in- 
folence, or an affront, as well as one: in the 
higheft. Nay, it ought to be confidered, that 
the greater the difproportion of rank, the af 
front will be the more fenfibly felt ; the great- 
er the diftance from which it comes, and the 
more unable the perfon affronted to revenge 
it, by fo much the heavier will it fall. 

It is not meant that, in our tranfaétions 
with men of a very low ftation, and who, 
from their circumftances and the wants of fo- 
ciety, muft be employed in fervile labour, we 
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‘are to behave, in all refpeéts, as to. thofe who 


are in the rank of gentlemen. ‘The thing is 
impoffible, and fuch men do not expect it. 
But, in all_our intercourfe with them, we 
ought to confider that they are men poffeffed 
of like feelings with ourfelves, which nature 
has given them, and no fituation ¢an or ought 
to eradicate. When we employ them inthe 
labour of life, it ought to be our ftudy to de- 
mand that labour in the manner eafieft to 
them ; and we fhould never forget, that gen- 
tlenefs is part of the wages we owe them for 
their fervice. 

Yet how many men, in other refpects of the 
beft and moft refpectable characters, are, from 
inadvertency, or the force of habit, deaf to 
thofe confiderations; and, indeed, the thing 
has been fo little attended to, that in this, 
which has been called a polite age, complai- 
fance to fervants and dependents is not, as I 
have already obferved, at leaft in this country, 
confidered as making any part of politeaefs. 

But there is another fet of perfons fill more 
expofed to be treated roughly than even do- 
meftic fervants,. and thefe are the wasters at 
inns and taverns. Between a mafter and fer- 
vant a certain connection fubfifts, which pre- 
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vents the former from ufing’ the latter very 
ill,. The fervant, ifthe is good for any thing; 
naturally forms an attachment to his matter 
and to his intereft, which produces a mutual 
intercourfe of kindnefs between them. But 
no-conneétion of this fort can be formed with 
the temporary attendants above mentioned, 
Hence the ‘monftrous*abufe which fuch per- 
fons frequently fuffer; every traveller, and 
every man who enters a tavern, thinks he js 
intitled to vent his own ill humour upon them; 
and vollies of curfes are too often the only 
language they meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and 


taverns, I cannot avoid taking particular no- ° 


tice of the treatment to which thofe of the 
female fex who are employed in places of 
that fort, are often expofed. Their fituatioa 
is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If a girl 
in an inn happen to be handfome, and a par- 
cel of young thoughtlefs fellows caft their 
eyes upon her, fhe is immediately made the 
fabje& of taunt and merriment; coarfe and 
indecent jokes are often uttered in her hears 
ing, and converfation fhocking to modeft ears 
is frequently addreffed to her. The poor 
girl, all the while, is at a lofs how to behave 
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if fhe venture on a fpirited anfwer, the pro- 
bable confequence will be to raife the mirth of 
the facetious company, and to expofe her to 
a repetition of infults. If, guided by the feel- 
ings of modefty, fhe avoid the prefence of the 
impertinent guefts, fhe is complained of for 
neglecting her duty; the lofes the little per- 
quifite which, otherwife, fhe would be inti- 
tled to; perhaps difobliges her miftrefs, and 
lofes her place. Whoever attends but for a 
moment to the cafe of a poor girl fo fituated, 
if he be not loft to all fenfe of virtue, muft 
feel his heart relent at the cruelty of taking 
advantage of fuch a fituation. But the mif- 
fortune is, that we feldom attend to fuch 
cafes at all; we fometimes think of the fa- 
tigues and fufferings incident to the bodies of 
our inferiors ; but we fcarcely ever allow any 
fenfe of pain to their minds. 

Among the French, whom we mimic in 
much fale politenefs, without learning from 
them, as we might do, much of the true, the 
obfervances of good breeding are not con- 
fined merely to gentlemen, but extend to per- 
fons of the loweft ranks. Thus, a French- 
man hardly ever addreffes his fervant without 
calling him Monficur, and the meaneft wo- 
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man in a country village is addrefled by the 
appellation of Madame. The accofting, in 
this manner, people of fo very low a rank, 
in the fame terms with thofe fo much their 
fuperiors, may perhaps appear extravagant ; 
but the practice fhews how much that refined 
and elegant people are attentive to the feelings 
of the meaneft, when they have extended the 


rules and ceremonial of politenefs even to 
them. 
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There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, which foames all clamorous 
Sorrow. 


Leg’s THEODOSIUS. 


Very amiable and mucherefpected friend 

of mine, whofe real name I fhall con- 
ceal under that of Wentworth, had lately the 
misfortune of lofing a wife, who was not only 
peculiarly beautiful, but whofe foul was the 
manfion of every virtue, and of every elegant 
accomplifhment. She was fuddenly cut off in 
the flower of her age, after having lived twelve 
years with the beft and moft affeétionate of 
hufbands. <A perfect fimilarity of temper and 
difpofition, a kindred delicacy of tafte and 
fentiment, had linked their hearts together in 
early youth, and each fucceeding year feemed 
but to add new ftrength to their affection. 
Though poffefled of an affluent fortune, they 
preferred. the tranquillity of the country to all 
the gay pleafures of the capital. In the culti- 
vation of their eftate, in cherifhing the vir- 
tuous induftry of its inhabitants, in ornament- 
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ing a beautiful feat, in the fociety of one an- 
other, in the innocent prattle of their little 
children, and in the company of a few friends, 
Mr Wentworth and his Amelia found every 
with gratified, and their happinefs complete. 

My readers will judge, then, what muf 
have been Mr Wentworth’s feelings, when A- 
melia was thus fuddenly torn from him, in the 
very prime of her life, and in the midftyof 
her felicity. I dreaded the effects of it upon 
a mind of his nice and delicate fenfibility; 
and, receiving a letter from his brother, re- 
quefting me to come to them, I haftened thi- 
ther, to endeavour, by my prefence, to af- 
fuage his grief, and prevent thofe fatal confe- 
quences, of which I was fo apprehenfive. 

As I approached the houfe, the fight of all 
the well-known fcenes brought frefh into my 
mind the remembrance of Amelia; and I felt 
myfelf but ill qualified to act the part of.a 
comforter. When my carriage ftopped at the 
gate, I trembled, and would have given the 
world to go back. A heart-felt forrow fat on 
the countenance of every fervant; and I walk- 
ed into the houfe, without a word being ut- 
tered. In the hall I was met by the old 
butler, who has grown gray-headed in the fa- 
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mily, and he haftened to conduct me up ftairs. 
As I walked up, I commanded firmnefs e- 
nough to fay, “ Well, William, how is Mr 
“ Wentworth ?” The old man, turning a- 
bout with a look that pierced my heart, faid, 
«Oh, Sir, our excellent Lady !” Here his 
grief overwhelmed him ; and it was with difli- 
culty he was able to open to me the door of 





the apartment. 

Mr Wentworth ran and embraced me with 
the warmeft affection, and, after a few mo- 
ments, afiumed a firmnefs, and even an eafe, 
that furprifed me. His brother, with a fifter 
of Amelia’s, and fome other friends that were 
in the room, appeared more overpowered than 
my friend himfelf, who, by the fortitude of 
his behaviour, feemed rather to moderate the 
grief of thofe around him, than to demand 
their compaffion for himfelf, By his gentle 
and kind attentions, he feemed anxious to re- 
lieve their forrow, and, by a fort of concert- 
ed tranquillity, ftrove to prevent their difco- 
vering any fymptoms of the bitter anguith 
which preyed upon his mind. His counte- 
nance was pale, and his cyes betrayed that his 
heart was ill at eafe; but it was that filent and 
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majeftic forrow which commands our reves 
rence and our admiration. 

Next morning after breakfaft I chanced to 
take up a volume of Metaftafio, that lay a- 
mongft other books upon a table; and, as I 
was turning over the leaves, a flip of paper, 
with fomething written on it, dropped up- 
on the floor. Mr Wentworth picked it up; 
and, as he looked at it, I faw the tears ftart 
into his eyes, and, fetching a deep figh, he 
uttered, in a low and broken voice, “ My 
*€ poor Amelia !? —It was the tranflation of a 
favourite paflage which fhe had been attempt. 
ing, but had left unfinifhed. As if uneafy 
left I had perceived his emotion, he carelefsly 
threw his arm over my fhoulder, and reading 
aloud a few lines of the page which I held 
open in my hand, he went into fome remarks 
on the poetry of that elegant author. Some 
time after, I obferved him take up the book, 
and carefully replacing the flip of paper where 
it had been, put the volume in his pocket. 

Mr Wentworth propofed that we fhould 
walk out, and that he himfelf would accoms 
pany us. As we ftepped through the hall, 
one of my friend’s youngeft boys came run- 
ning up, and catching his Papa by the hand, 
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cried out with joy, that “ Mamma’s Rover was 
“ returned.” This was a fpaniel, who had been 
the favourite of Amelia, and had followed 
her in all her walks; but, after her death, 
had been fent to the houfe of a villager, to be 
out of the immediate fight of the family. Ha- 
ving fomehow made its efcape from thence, 
the dog had that morning found his way 
home; and, as foon as he faw Mr Went- 
worth, leaped upon him with an excefs of 
fondnefs. 1 faw my friend’s lips and cheeks 
quiver. He catched his little Frank in his 
arms; and, for a few moments, hid his face 
in his neck. 

As we traverfed his delightful grounds, ma- 
ny different fcenes naturally recalled the re- 
membrance of Amelia. My friend, indeed, 
in order to avoid fome of her favourite walks, 
had conducted us an unufual road; but what 
corner could be found that did not bear the 
traces of her hand? Her elegant tafte had 
marked the peculiar beauty of each different 
fcene, and had brought it forth to view with 
fuch a happy delicacy of art, as to make it 
feem the work of nature alone. As we 
crofled certain paths in the woods, and paffed 
by fume ruftic buildings, I could fometimes 
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difcern an emotion in my friend’s counte. 
nance; but he inftantly ftifled it with a firm. 
nefs and dignity that made me careful not to 
feem to obferve it. 

Towards night, Mr Wentworth having fto- 
len out of the room, his brother and I ftep- 
ped out to a terrace behind the houfe. It was 
the dufk of the evening, the air was mild and 
ferene, and the moon was rifing in all her 
brightnefs from the cloud of the eaft. The 
finenefs of the night made us extend our walk, 
and we ftrayed into a hollow valley, whofe 
fides are covered with trees overhanging a 
brook that pours itfelf along over broken 
rocks. We approached a ruftic grotto placed 
in a fequeftered corner under a half-impend- 
ing rock, My companion ftopped. ‘ This,” 
faid he, ** was one of Amelia’s walks, and 
“that grotto was her favourite evening re- 
*‘ treat. The laft night fhe ever walked out, 
*¢ and the very evening fhe caught that fatal 
“fever, I was with my brother and her, 
*¢ while we fat and read to each other in that 
** very place.” While he fpoke, we perceived 
a man fteal out of the grotto, and, avoiding 
us, take his way by a path through a thicket 
of trees on the other fide. ‘It is my bro- 
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“ther,” faid young Wentworth; “ he has 
“ been here in his Amelia’s favourite grove, 
indulging that grief he fo carefully conceals 
“ from us.” 

We returned to the houfe, and found Mr 
Wentworth with the reft of the company. He 
forced on fome converfation, and even af- 
fected a degree of gentle pleafantry during the 
whole evening. 

Such, in fhort, is use noble deportment of 
my friend, that, in place of finding it necef- 
fary to temper and moderate his grief, I muft 
avoid feeming to perceive it, and dare fcarce- 
ly appear even to think of the heavy calamity 
which has befallen him. I too well know 
what he feels; but the more I know this, the: 
more does the dignity of his recollection and 
fortitude excite my admiration, and command 
my filent attention and refpect. 

How very different is this dignified and re- 
ferved forrow from that weak and teazing 
grief which difgufts, by its fighs and tears, 
and clamorous lamentations? How much 
does fuch noble fortitude of deportment call 
forth our regard and reverence? How much 
is a character, in other refpects eftimable, de- 
graded by a contrary demeanour? How much 
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does the exceffive, the importunate, and un- 
manly grief of Cicero, diminifh the very high 
refpect which we fhould otherwife entertain 
' for the exalted charaéter of that illuftrious 
Roman? | 
Writers on practical morality have defcri- 
bed and analized the paffion of grief, and have 
pretended to prefcribe remedies for reftoring 
the mind to tranquillity ; but, I believe, little 
benefit has been derived from any thing they 
have advifed. To tella perfon in grief, that 
time will relieve him, is truly applying no re- 
medy; and, to bid him refleé&t how many o- 
thers there may be who are more wretched, is 
a very inefficacious one. The truth is, that 
the excefs of this, as well as of other paftions, 
muft be prevented rather than cured. It muf 
be obviated, by our attaining that evennefs 
and equality of temper, which can arife only 
from an improved underftanding, and an ha- 
bitual intercourfe with refined fociety. 'Thefe 
will not, indeed, exempt us from the pangs 
of forrow, but will enable us to bear them 
with a noble grace and propriety, and wilk 
render the prefence of our friends (which is 
the only remedy) a very effectual cure. 
This is well explained by a philofopher, 
wha 
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who is no lefs eloquent than he is profound. 

He juftly obferves, that we naturally, om all 

occafions, endeavour to bring down our own 

paffions to that pitch which thofe about us can 
correfpond with. We view ourfelves in the 
light in which we think they view us, and 
feek to fuit our behaviour to what we think 
their feelings can go along with. With an 
intimate friend, acquainted with every cir- 
cumftance of our fituation, we can, in fome 
meafure, give way to our grief, but are more 
calm than when by ourfelves. Before a com- 
mon acquaintance, we aflume a greater fedate- 
nefs. Before a mixed affembly, we affect a 
ftill more confiderable degree of compofure. 
Thus, by the company of our friends at firft, 
and afterwards, by mingling with fociety, we 
come to fuit our deportment to what we think 
they will approve of ; we gradually abate the 
violence of our paffion, and reftore our mind 
to its wonted tranquillity. 
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Currit ad Indos 
Pauperiem fugiens. Hor. 


6s ND did you not blufh for our coun- 

A trymen?” faid Mr Umphraville to Co 
lonel Plumb, as the latter was defcribing the 
fack of an Indian city, and the plunder of its 
miferable inhabitants, with the death of a Ra- 
jah who had gallantly defended it. 

“Not at all, Sir,” anfwered the Colonel 
coolly; ** our countrymen did no more than 
‘* their duty; and, were we to decline per- 
** forming it on fuch occafions, we fhould be 
** of little fervice to our country in India.” 

Mr Umphraville made no anf{wer to this de- 
fence ; but a filent indignation, which fat up- 
on his countenance, implied a flronger difap- 
probation of it than the moft laboured reply 
he could have offered. i 

For the fame reafon which induced him to 
avoid any farther difcuffion of the fubject, my 
friend endeavoured to give the converfation a 
different turn. He led the Colonel into a de- 
{cription of the country of India; and, as that 
gentlemas 
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gentleman defcribed in very lively colours the 
beauty of its appearance, the number of its 
people, and the variety and richnefs of its 
productions, Mr Umphraville \iftened to this 
part of his difcourfe with an uncommon de- 
gree of pleafure and attention. . 

But, after the Colonel’s departure, (for this 
converfation happened during one of my ex- 
curfions to Mr Umphraville’s, where Colonel 
Plumb had been on a vifit), the former part 
of the converfation recurred immediately to 
my friend’s memory, and produced the follow- 
ing reflections. 

* T know not,” faid he, “ a more mortify- 
“ing proof of human weaknefs, than that 
“ power which fituation and habit acquire o- 
‘¢ ver principle and feeling, even in men of 
“ the beft natural difpofitions. 

‘¢ The gentleman who has juft left us, has 
“ derived from Nature a more than ordinary 
“ degree of good fenfe. Nor does fhe feem 
“ to have been lefs liberal to him in the affec- 
“tions of the heart than in the powers of 
“ the underftanding. 

‘* Since his return to this country, Colonel 
* Plumb has aéted the part of an affectionate 
* and generous relation, of an attentive and 
 ufeful 
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“‘ufeful friend; he has been an indulgent 
‘* landlord, a patron of the induftrious, and 
‘© a fupport to the indigent. In a word, he 
“ has proved a worthy and ufeful member of 
“* fociety, on whom fortune feems not to have 
© mifplaced her favours, 

*¢ Yet, with all the excellent difpofitions of 
“* which thefe are proofs, — placed as a foldier 
“* of fortune in Jndia; inflamed with the am- 
‘* bition of amafling wealth; corrupted by the 
“* contagious example of others governed by 
“ the fame paflion, and engaged in the fame 
*¢ purfuit ; Colonel Plumb appears to have been 
“ little under the influence either of juiftice or 
‘‘ humanity; he feems to have viewed the un- 
“‘ happy people of that country merely as the 
*¢ inftruments, which, in one way or other, 
‘* were to furnifh himfelf and his countrymen 
* with that wealth they had gone fo far in 
“* queft of. 

“If thefe circumftances could operate fo 
“ ftrongly on fuch a man as Colonel Plumb, we 
*¢ have little reafon to wonder that they fhould 
‘* have carried others of our countrymento ftill 
** more lamentable exceffes; that they fhould 
* have filled that unhappy country with fcenes 
** of mifery and oppreflion, of which the re- 
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“ cital fills us with equal fhame and indigna- 
“tion. Yet fuch examples as that of the Co- 
“ lonel fhould perhaps difpofe us, in place of 
“ violently declaiming againft the conduét of 
«“ individuals, to inveftigate the caufes by which 
“ it is produced. 


“The conquefts of a commercial people, 
“ have always, I believe, proved uncommonly 
“ deftructive ; and this might naturally have 
“been expected of thofe made by our coun- 
“trymen in Jndia, under the direction of a 
“mercantile fociety, conduéted by its mem- 
“bers in a diftant country, in a climate fatal 
“to European conftitutions, which they vifit 
“only for the purpofe of fuddenly amaffing 
“riches, and from which they are anxious 
“to return as foon as that purpofe is accom- 
 plithed. 

“* How far fuch a company, whofe original 
“connection with Jndia was merely the pro- 
“ fecution of their private commerce, fhould 
“have ever been allowed to aflume, and 
*fhould ftill continue to poffefs, the unna- 
“ tural character of fovereigns and conquer- 
“ ors, and to conduct the government of a 
“ great empire, is a point which may, per- 
“haps, merit the attention of the legiflature 
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*¢ as much as many of the more minute inqui- 
*‘ ries in which they have of late been enga- 
“* ged, 

“| have often thought how much our fw 
‘¢ perior knowledge in the art of government 
*¢ might enable us to change the condition of 
‘¢ that unfortunate country for the better. I 
“‘ have pleafed myfelf with fondly picturing 
** out the progrefs of fuch a plan; with fan- 
* cying I faw the followers of Mahomet lay 
‘6 afide their ferocity and ambition ; the peace- 
«¢ ful difciples of Brahma, happy in the fecu- 
‘* rity of a good government, and in the en- 
** joyment of thofe innocent and fimple man- 
*¢ ners which mark the influence of a fruitful 
** climate, and a beneficent religion.— But, 
* alas!” continued Ar Umphraville, with a 
figh, ‘*fuch reformations are more eafily ef- 
** fected by me in my elbow-chair, than by 
*¢ thofe who conduct the great and complica- 
“ red machine of government. 

** T with,” added he, * it may be only the 
‘* contracted view of things natural ¢o a reti- 
“red old man, which leads me to fear that, 
“jin this country, the period of fuch refor- 
“ mations is nearly paft; when I obferve that 
« almoft all men regulate their conduct, and 
“¢ form 
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“ form the minds of the rifing generation by 
“ this maxim, 


Quarenda pecunia prima ef, 
Virtus poft Nummos ; 


“TI cannot but apprehend, from the preva- 
“ Jence of fo mean and fo corrupt a principle, 
“the fame national corruption which: the 
“ Roman poet afcribes to it. 

‘* In the lower ranks, the defire of gain, as 
“it is the fource of induftry, may be held e- 
“ gually conducive to private happinefs and 
“ public profperity ; but thofe who, by birth 
“ or education, are deftined for nobler pur- 
 fuits, fhould be actuated by more generous 
“ paflions. If from luxury, and the love of 
“vain expence, they alfo fhall give way to 
“ this defire of wealth; if it fhall extinguith 
“the fentiments of public virtue, and the 
* paffion for true glory, natural to that or- 
“ der of the ftate ; the fpring of private and 
* of natjonal honour muft have loft its force, 
“ and there will remain nothing to withftand 
“the general corruption of manners, and 
“the public diforder and debility which are 
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‘its infeparable attendants. If our country 
‘* has not already reached this point of de- 
* generacy, fhe feems, at leaft, as far as a 
“« fpe€tator of her manners can judge, to be 
** too faft approaching it.” 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr Umpbra.- 
ville exprefs himfelf. Living retired in the 
country, converfing with few, and ignorant of 
the opinions of the many; attached to ideas 
of family, and not very fond of the mercan- 
tile intereft ; difpofed to give praife to former 
times, and not to think highly of the prefent; 
in his apprehenfion of facts he is often mif- 
taken, and the conclufions he draws from 
thofe faéts are often erroneous. In the pre- 
fent inftance, the view which I have prefented 
of his opinions, may throw further light upon 
his character ;_ it gives a ftriking picture both 
of the candour of his mind, and of the gene- 
rofity of his fentiments. His opinions, though 
erroneous, may be ufeful; they may remind 
thofe, who, though endued, like Colonel Plumb, 
with good difpofitions, are in danger of being 
feduced by circumftances and fituation, that 
our own intereft or ambition is never to be 
purfued but in confiftency with the facred 
obligations 
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obligations of juftice, humanity, and benevo- 
lence; and they may afford a very pleafing 
fource of reflection to others, who, in trying 
fituations, have maintained their virtue and 
their character untainted. 
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Conciliat animos comitas affabilitafque fer- 
monis. Cic. DE OFF. 


OLITENESS, or the external fhew of hu- 
manity, has been ftrongly recommend- 
ed by fome, and has been treated with excef- 
five ridicule by others. It has fometimes been 
reprefented, very improperly, as conttituting 
the fum of merit: and thus affectation and 
grimace have been fubftituted in place of vir- 
tue. There are, onthe other hand, perfons 
who cover their own rudenefs, and juttify 
grofs rufticity, by calling their conduct honeft 
bluntnefs, and by defaming complacent man- 
ners, as fawning or hypocritical. Shakefpeare, 
in his King Lear, tketches this charaéter with 
his ufual ability. 


This is fome fellow 
Who having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth 
affect 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the garb 
Quite from his nature, He can’t flatter, he, 
An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak 
truth, 
And they will take it fo; if not, he’s plain. 
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To extol polifhed external manners as con- 
ftituting the whole duty of man, or to de~ 
claim again{ft them as utterly inconfiftent with 
truth, and the refpect we owe to ourfelves, 
are,extremes equally to be avoided. Let no 
one believe that the {hew of humanity is equal 
to the reality : nor let any one, from the de- 
fire of pleafing, depart from the line of truth, 
or ftoop to mean condefcenfion. But to pre- 
fume favourably of all men; to confider them 
as worthy of our regard till we have evidence 
of the contrary; to be inclined to render 
them fervices ; and to entertain confidence 
in their inclinations to follow a fimilar con- 
duct ; conftitute a temper, which every man, 
for his own peace, and for the peace of fo- 
ciety, ought to improve and exhibit. Now, 
this is the temper eflential to polifhed man- 
ners; and the external fhew of civilities is a 
banner held forth, announcing to all men, 
that we hold them in due refpect, and are dif- 
pofed to oblige them. Befides, it will often 
occur, that we may have the ftrongeft convic- 
tion of worth in another perfon; that we 
may be difpofed, from gratitude or efteem, to 
render him fuitable fervices; and yet may 
have no opportunity of teflifying, by thofe 
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actions which are their genuine expreffions, 
either that conviction, or that difpofition. 
Hence external courtefles and civilities are fub- 
ftituted, with great propriety, as figns and re- 
prefentatives of thofe actions which we are 
defirous, and have not the power of performs 
ing. ‘They are: to be held as pledges of our 
efteem and affection. 

** But the man of courtly manners often 
“ puts on a placid and fmiling femblance, 
“‘ while his heart rankles with malignant pafs 
* fion.” — When this is done with an inten- 
tion to deceive or enfnare mankind, the con- 
duct is perfidious, and ought to be branded with 
infamy. In that cafe, the law of courtefy is 
** more honoured in the’ breach than in the 
‘‘obfervance.” But there may be another 
tituation, when the fhew of courtefy aflumed,. 
while the heart is ill at eafe moved by difa- 
greeable unkindly feelings, would be unjuftly 
cenfured.—From a feeble conftitution of 
body, bad health, or fome untoward accident 
or difappointment, you lofe your wonted fe- 
renity. Influenced by your prefent humour, 
even to thofe who have no concern in the ac- 
cident that hath befallen you, and who would 
really be inclined to relieve you from your 
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uncafinefs, you become referved and fplenetic. 
You know the impropriety of fuch a demea- 
nour, and endeavour to beget in your bofom 
a very different difpofition. Your paflions, 
however, are ftubborn ; images of wrong and 
ef difappointment have taken ftrong hold of 
your fancy; and your prefent difagreeable 
and painful ftate of mind cannot eafily be re- 
moved. Meanwhile, however, you difguife 
the appearance; you are ‘careful to let no 
fretful expreflion be uttered, nor any maligs 
nant thought lour in your afpecét; you per- 
form external acts of civility, and aflume the 
tones and the language of the moft perfeét 
compofure. You thus war with your own 
fpirit ; and, by force of commanding the ex- 
ternal fymptoms, you will gain a complete 
victory. You will actually eftablith in your 
mind that good humour and humanity, which, 
a little before, were only yours in appearance. 
Now, in this difcipline, there is nothing cri- 
minal.— In this difcipline, there is a great deal 
of merit. It will not only correét and alter 
our prefent humours, but may influence our 
habits and difpofitions. 

A contrary practice may be attended, if 
not with dangerous, at leaft with difagreeable 
coniequences 
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confequences, +—~. Sir, Gregory Blunt was the 
eldeft fon of a refpectable family. His for- 
tune and his anceftry intitled him, as he and 
his friends apprehended, to appear in any 
fhape that he pleafed. He owed, and would 
owe, no man a fhilling; but other men might 
be indebted to him. He received from na- 
ture, and {till poffeffes, good abilities, and hu- 
mane difpofitions. He is aman, too, of in- 
flexible honour. Yet Sir Gregory has an un- 
bending caft of mind, that cannot eafily be 
fafhioned into foft compliance and condefcene 
fion. He never, even at an early period, had 
apy pretenfions to winning ways, or agrete 
able affiduities. Nor had he any talent for 
acquiring perfonal graces and accomplith- 
ments. In every thing that confers the eafy 
and engaging air of a gentleman, he was ex- 
celled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
fenfe enough to perceive his own incapacity; 
vanity enough to be hurt with the preferences 
fhewn to young men lefs able or honeft, but 
more complaifant than himfelf; and pride 
enough to caft away all pretenfions to that 
fmoothnefs of demeanour in which he could 
never excel. Thus, he aflumed a bluntne(s 
and roughnefs of manners, better fuited to 
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the natural caft of his temper. He would be 
plain; he hated all your fmiling and fawning 
attentions ; he would fpeak what he thought ; 
he would praife no man, even though he 
thought him deferving, becaufe he fcorned to 
appear a flatterer ; and he would promife no 
man good offices, not even though he meant 
to perform them, becaufe he abhorred often- 
tation. Accordingly, in his addrefs, he is 
often abrupt, with an approach to rudenefs, 
which, if it does not offend, difconcerts : and 
he will not return a civility, becaufe he is not 
inthe humour. He thus indulges a propen- 
fity which he ought to have correéted 5 and, 
flave to a furly vanity, he thinks he acts upon 
principle. 

Now, this habit not only renders him dif- 
agreeable to perfons of polifhed manners, but 
may be attended with confequences of a more 
ferious nature. Sir Gregory does not perceive, 
that, while he thinks he is plain, he only af- 
feéts to be plain; that he often ftifles a kind- 
ly feeling, for fear of feeming complacent ; 
that “he conftrains the garb quite from his 
and, that he difguifes his appear- 
ance as much at leaft by excefive bluntnefs, 
as he would by fhewing /ome complaifance. 

Thus, 
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Thus, he is hardly intiled, notwithftanding 
his pretenfions, to the praife even of honef 
plainnefs. Befides, his character, in other re- 
{peéts, is fo eminent, and his rank fo diftin- 
guifhed, that, of courfe, he has many admi- 
rers: and thusall the young men of his neigh- 
bourhood are becoming as boifterous and as 
rough as himfelf. Even fome of his female 
acquaintance are likely to fuffer by the con- 
tagion of hisexample. Their defire of plea- 
fing has taken an improper direction ; they 
feem lefs ftudious of thofe delicate proprie- 
ties and obfervances fo effential to female ex- 
cellence ; they alfo will not appear otherwife 
than what they are; and thus they will not 
only appear, but become a great deal worfe. 
For, asthe thew of humanity and good hu- 
mour may, in fome inftances, promote a 
gentle temper, and render us good humour- 
ed; fo the affectation and fhew of honeft 
plainnefs may lead us to be plain without ho- 
nefty; and fincere without good intention. 
Thofe who affect timidity may, in time, be- 
come cowards; and thofe who affect rough 
nefs may, in time, grow inhuman. 
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To the AuTrHor of the Mirror. 


SiR, 


Have long had a tendre for a young lady, 

who is very beautiful, but a little capri- 
cious. I think myfelf unfortunate enough 
not to be. in her good graces; but fome of 
my friends tell me I am a fimpleton, and don’t 
underftand her. Pray be fo kind as inform 
me, Mr Mirror, what fort of rudenefs a- 
mounts toencouragement. When a lady calls 
a man impertinent, does fhe wifh him to be 
fomewhat more afluming ? When fhe never 
looks his way, may he reckon himfelf a fa- 
vourite ? Or, if fhe tells every body, that 
Mr Such-a one is her averfion, is Mr Such-a-one 
to take it for granted that fhe is downright 
fond of him ? 


Yours refpectfully, 


MODESTUS, 


N° 30, 














N° 30. Saturvay, May 8. 1779. 


T has fometimes been matter of fpecula- 

tion, whether or not there be a /ex in the 
foul: that there is one in manners, I never heard 
difputed ; the fame applaufe which we invo- 
luntarily beftow upon honour, courage, and 
fpivit in men, we as naturally confer upon 
chaftity, modefty, and gentlenefs, in women, 

It was formerly one of thofe national boafts 
which are always allowable, and fometimes 
ufeful, that the Ladies of Scotland poffeiied a 
purity of conduct, and delicacy of manners, 
beyond thofe of moft other countries. Free 
from the bad effects of .overgrown fortunes, 
and of the diffipated fociety of an overgrown 
capital, their beauty was natural, and their 
minds were uncorrupted. 

Though I am inclined to believe that this 
is ftill the cafe, in general; yet, from my own 
obfervation, and the complaints of feveral 
correfpondents, I am forry to be obliged to 
conclude, that there begins to appear among 
us a very different ftyle of manners. Perhaps 
our frequent communication with the metro- 
polis of our fifter kingdom is one great caufe 
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of this. Formerly a London journey was at- 
tended with fome difficulty and danger, and 
pofing thither was an atchievement as mafcu- 
line as a fox-chace. Now the goodnefs of 
the roads, and the convenience of the vehicles, 
render it a matter of only a few days moderate 
exercife for a lady; ‘* Facilis defcenfus Aver- 
“ni ;” our wives and daughters are carried 
thither to fee the world; and we are not to 
wonder if fome of them bring back only that 
knowledge of it which the moft ignorant can 
acquire, and the moft forgetful retain. That 
knowledge is communicated, to a certain 
circle, on their return ; the imitation is as ra- 
pid as it is eafy; they emulate the Englifl, 
who before have copied the French; the drefs, 
the phrafe, and the morale of Paris, is tranf- 
planted firft to London, and thence to Edin- 
burgh; and even the fequeftered regions of 
the country are fometimes vifited in this 
northern progrefs of politenefs. 

And here I cannot help obferving, that the 
imitation is often fo clumfy, as to leave out 
all the agreeable, and retain all the ofenfive. 
In the tranflation of the manners, as in the 
tranflation of the /anguage of our neighbours, 
we are apt to'lofe the fineneffes, the petits a- 
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grements, which (I talk like a man of the 
world) give zeit and value to the whole. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that there is often 
a levity of behaviour without any criminality 
of conduct; that the lady who talks always 
loud, and fometimes free, goes much abroad, or 
keeps a croud of company at home, rattles in 
a public place with a circle of young fellows, 
or flirts in a corner with a fingle one, does all 
this without the fimalleft bad intention, mere- 
ly as fhe puts on a cap, and fticks it with fea- 
thers, becaufe fhe has feen it done by others 
whofe rank and fafhion intitle them to her 
imitation. Now, granting that moft of thofe 
ladies have all the purity of heart that is con- 
tended for, are there no difagreeable confe- 
quences, I would afk, from the appearance of 
evil, exclufive of its reality? Decorum is at 
leaft the enfign, if not the cutguard of virtue: 
the want of it, if it does not weaken the garri- 
fon, will, at leaft, embolden the affailants ; 
and a woman’s virtue is of fo delicate a na- 
ture, that, to be impregnable is not enough, 
without the reputation of being fo. 

But, though female virtue, in the fingular, 
means chaftity, there are many other endow- 
ments, without which ‘a woman’s character is 
reproachable, 
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reproachable, though it is not infamous. The 
mild demeanor, the modeft deportment, are 
valued not only as they denote internal purity 
‘and innocence, but as forming in themfelves 
the moft amiable and engaging part of the fe- 
male character; There was, of old, a ftiff 
conftrained manner, which the moderns find- 
ing unpleafant, agreed to explode, and, in the 
common rage of reformation, fubftituted the 
very oppofite extreme in its ftead ; to banifh 
precifenefs, they. called in levity, and cere- 
mony gave way to fomething like rudenefs. 
But fafhion may alter the form, not the ef- 
fence of things; and, though we may lend 
our laugh, or even our applaufe, to the wo- 
man whofe figure and converfation comes fly- 
ing out upon us in this fafhionable forward- 

efs of manner; yet, I believe, there is fcarce 
avotary of the mode who would with his fi- 
fter, his wife, or even his miftrefs, (I ufe the 
word in its modeft fenfe), to poflefs it. 

I have hitherto pointed my obfervations 
chiefly at the appearance of our ladies to the 
world, which, befides its being more imme- 
diately the object of public cenforfhip, a va- 
riety of ftrictures lately fent me by my corre- 
fpondents naturally led me to confider. Iam 
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afraid, however, the fame innovation begins 
to appear in our domeftic, as in our public 
life, and that the cafe ef my friend Mr Home- 
Spun, is far from being fingular. Some of 
thofe whofe rank and ftation are fuch as to 
enforce example, and regulate opinion, think 
it an honourable diftinétion to be able to lead, 
from the fober track which the maxims of 
their mothers and grandmothers had marked 
out for them, fuch young ladies as chance, 
relationfhip, or neighbourhood, has placed 
within the reach of their influence. The ftate 
of diffidence and dependence, in which a 
young woman ufed to find herfelf happy un- 
der the protection of her parents or guardians, 
they teach their pupils to confider as incom- 
patible with fenfe or fpirit. With them obe- 
dience and fubordination are terms of con- 
tempt; even the natural reftraints of time are 
difregarded ; childhood is immaturely forced 
into youth, and youth affumes the confidence 
and felf-government of age; domeftic duties 
are held to be flavifh, and domeftic enjoy- 
ments infipid. 

There is an appearance of brilliancy in the 
pleafures of high life and fafhion, which na- 
turally dazzles and feduces the young and in- 
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experienced. But, let them not belicve that 
the fcale of fortune is the ftandard of happi- 
nefs, or the whirl of pleafure which their pa- 
tronefles defcribe productive of the fatisfa&tion 
which they affect to enjoy in it. Could they 
trace its courfe through a month, a weck, 
ora day, of that life which they enjoy, they 
would find it commonly expire in languor, or 
end in difappointment. They would fee the 
daughters of fafhion in a ftate the moft pain- 
ful of any, obliged to cover hatred with the 
fmile of friendthip, and anguifh with the ap- 
pearance of gaicty; they would fee the mi- 
ftvefs of the ‘feaft, or the directrefs of the 
rout, at the table, or in the drawing-room, 
in the very fcene of her pride, torn with 
thofe jarring paflions which but I will 
not talk like a moralift ——- which make du- 
chefles mean, and the fineft women in the 
world ugly. I do them no injuftice; for I 
ftate this at the time of pofefion; its value in 
reflection I forbear to eftimate. - 

If I dared to contraft this with a picture of 
domeftic pleafure ; were I to exhibit a family 
Virtuous and happy, where affection takes 





place of duty, and obedience is enjoyed, not 
exacted ; where the happinefs of every indi- 
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vidual is reflected upon the fociety, and a cers 
tain tender folicitude about cach other, gives 
a more delicate fenfe of pleafure than any en- 
joyment merely felfith can produce; could I 
paint them in their little circles of bufinefs or 
of amufement, of fentiment or of. gaiety,—I 
am perfuaded the fcene would be too vene- 
rable for the moft irreverent to deride, and 
its happinefs too apparent for the moft diffi- 
pated to deny. Yet to be the child or mother 
of fucha family, is often foregone for the 
miferable vanity of aping fome woman, weak 
as fhe is worthlefs, defpifed in the midft of 
flattery, and wretched in the very centre of 
diffipation. 

I have limited this remonftrance to motives 
merely temporal, becaufe Iam informed, fome 
of our high-bred females deny the reality of 
any other. This refinement of infidelity is 
one of thofe new acquirements which, till of 
late, were altogether unknown to the ladies 
of this country, and which I hope very, very 
few of them are yet poflefled of. I mean not 
to difpute the folidity of their fyftem, as I am 
perfuaded they have ftudied the fubject deeply, 
and under very able and learned mafters. I 
would only take the liberty of hinting the pur- 
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pofe for which, I have been told, by fome 
fathionable men, fuch doétrines have fre- 
quently been taught. It feems, it is under- 
ftood by the younger clafs of our philofo- 
phers, that a woman never thinks herfelf 
quite alone, till fhe has put God out of the 
way, as well as her hu/band. 


Vv 
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N° 31. TuEspAy, May 11. 1779. 
Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cleanthum. Vine. 


Here is hardly any fpecies of writing 

more difficult than that of drawing 
characters; and hence itis that fo few au- 
thors have excelled in it. Among thofe wri- 
ters who have confined themfelves merely to 
this fort of compofition, Theophrafus holds 
the firft place among the ancients, and La 
Bruyere among the moderns. But, befide 
thofe who have profeffedly confined them- 
felves to the delineation of chara¢ter, every 
hiftorian who relates events, and who de- 
feribes the difpofition and qualities of the 
perfons engaged in them, is to be confidered 
as a writer of characters, 

There are two methods by which a cha- 
racter may be delineated, and different au- 
thors have, more or lefs, adopted the one or 
the other. A character may either be given 
by defcribing the internal feelings of the mind, 
and by relating the qualities with which the 
perfon is endowed; or, without mentioning 
in general the internal qualities which he pof- 
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fefles, an account may be given of his exter- 
nal conduct, of his behaviour on this or that 
occafion, and how he was affected by this or 
that event. 

An author who draws characters in the firft 
manner, employs thofe words that denote the 
general qualities of the mind; and by means 
of thefe he gives a defcription and view of 
the character. He pafies over the particular 
circumftances of behaviour and conduct which 
lead to the general conclufion with regard to 
the character, and gives the conclufion it- 
felf. 

But an author who draws characters in the 
other manner above alluded to, inftead of gi- 
ving the general conclufion deduced from the 
obfervation of particular circumftances of 
conduct, gives a view of the particulars them 
felves, and of the external conduct of the 
perfon whofe character he wifhes to reprefent, 
leaving his readers to form their own conclu- 
fion from that view which he has given. Of 
the two authors I have mentioned, each ex- 
cels in one of thofe oppofite manners. In e- 
very inftance I can recollect, excepting the 
extravagant picture of the abfent man, La 
Bruyere lays before his readers the internal 
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feelings of the character he withes to repre- 
fent; while Theophraflus gives the aétion 
which the internal feelings produce. 

Of thefe different modes of delineating cha- 
raéters, each has its peculiar advantages. The 
beft method of giving a full and comprehens 
five view of the different parts of a character, 
may be by a general enumeration of the qua- 
lities of mind with which the perfon is en- 
dowed, At the fame time, however, it is, 
perhaps, impoffible, to mark the nice and 
delicate fhades of character, without bringing 
the image more fully before the eye, and pla- 
cing the perfon in that fituation which calls 
him forth into action. 

In thefe two different manners, there are 
faults into which authors, following the one 
or the other, are apt to fall, and which they 
fhould ftudioufly endeavour to avoid. An 
author who gives the internal qualities of the 
character, fhould guard againit being too ge- 
neral; he who gives views of the conduét, 
and reprefents the actions themfelves, fhould 
avoid being too particular. When the inter- 
nal qualities of the mind are defcrided, they 
may be exprefied in fuch vague and general 
terms, as to lay before the reader no marked 
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diftinguifhing feature; when, again, in the 
views which are given of the conduct, the 
detail is too particular, the author is apt to 
tire by becoming tedious, or to difguft by be- 
ing trifling or familiar, or by approaching to 
vulgarity. Some of our moft celebrated hi- 
ftorians have committed errors of the firft 
fort; when, at the end of a reign, or at the 
exit of a hero, they draw the character of 
the King, or great man, and tell their read- 
ers, that the perfon they are taking leave of 
was brave, generous, juft, humane; or the ty- 
rant they have been declaiming againft, was 
cruel, haughty, jealous, deceitful; thele gene= 
ral qualities are fo little diftinguifhing, that 
they may be applied, almoft, to any very 
good, or very bad man, in the hiftory. When, 
on the other hand, an author, in order to 
give a particular view of the perfon of whom 
he writes, tells his readers, what fuch per- 
fon did before, and what after dinner, what 
before, and what after he flept, if his viva- 
city prevent him from appearing tedious, he 
will at leaft be in danger of difpleafing by the 
appearance of vulgarity or affectation. 

It may be proper here to obferve, that, in 
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ners in which a character may be drawn, 
much depends upon the fubje&t, or defign of 
the author; one method may be more fuited 
to one kind of compoiition than to another, 
Thus the author who confines himfelf mere. 
ly to drawing characters, the hiftorian who 
draws a charatter arifing only from, or illu- 
ftrating the events he records, or the noveilitt 
who delineates characters by feigned circum: 
ftances and fituations, have each their feveral 
objeéts, and different manners may be pro- 
perly adopted by each of them. Writers, 
fuch as Theophraftus and La Bruyere, take for 
their object a character governed by fome one 
paflion, abforbing all others, and influencing 
the man in every things; the mifer, the epi- 
cure, the drunkard, &c. The bufinefs of the 
hiftorian is more difficult and more exten- 
five; he takes the complicated characters in 
veal life; he muft give a view of every dif- 
tinguifhing charatteriftic of the perfonage, 
the good and the bad, the fierce and the 
gentle, all the ftrange diverfities which life 
prefents. 

Novel writers ought, like the profeffed wri- 
ters of charaéter, to have it generally in view 
to illuftrate fome one diftinguithing feature 
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‘or paffion of the mind; but then they have 


it in their power, by the afliftance of ftory, 
and by inventing circumftances and fituation, 
to exhibit its leading features in every poffible 
point of view. The great error, indeed, ie- 
to which novel writers commonly fall is, that 


they attend more to the ftory end to the cir- 


cumftances they relate, than to giving new 


and juft views of the character of the perfon 
they prefenat. Their general method is to 


affix names to certain perfonages, whom they 
introduce to their readers, whom they lead 
through dangers and diftrefles, or exhibit in 
circumftances of ridicule, without having it in 
view to illuftrate any one predominant er 
leading principle of the human heart; with- 
out making their readers one bit better ac- 
quainted with the characteriftic features ef 
thofe perfons at the end of the flory than at 
the beginning. Hence there are fo few no- 
vels which give lafting pleafure, or can bear 
to be perufed oftener than once. From the 
furprife or intereft occafioned by the novelty 
of the events, they may carry their readers 
once through them; but, as they do not il- 
luftrate any of the principles of the mind, or 
give any interefting views of character, they 
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raife no defire for a fecond perufal, and ever 
after lie neglected on the fhelf. 

How very different from thefe are the no- 
vels, which, in place of relying upon the mere 
force of incident, bring the charaéters of their 
perfonages fully before us, paint all their 
fhades and attitudes, and, by making us, as 
it were, intimately acquainted with them, 
deeply engage our hearts in every circumftance 
which can affect them? This happy talent of 
delineating with truth and delicacy all the fea- 
tures and nice tints of human chara¢ter, ne- 
ver fails to delight, and will often atone for 
many defects. It is this which renders Ri- 
chardfon fo interefting, in fpite of his immea- 
furable tedioufnefs; it is this which will ren- 
der Fielding ever delightful, notwithftanding 
the indelicate coarfenefs with which he too 
often offends us. 
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N° 32. Saturday, May 15. 1779. 


Appiness has been compared, by one 

of my predeceffors, to a Game; and he 
has prefcribed certain rules to be followed by 
the players. ‘Thefe, indeed, are more ne- 
eeffary than one might fuppofe at firft fight; 
this game, like moft others, being as often 
loft by bad play, as by ill luck. The circum- 
ftances I am placed in, fome of which 1 com- 
municated to my readers in my introductory 
paper, make me often a fort of looker-on at 
this game}; and, like all lookers-on, I think 
I difcover blunders in the play of my neigh- 
bours, who frequently lofe the advantages 
their fortune lays open to them. 

To chafe the allufion a little farther, it is 
feldom that opportunities occur of brilliant 
Strokes, ox deep calculation. With moft of us, 
the ordinary little ftake is all that is played 
for; and he who goes on obferving the com- 
mon rules of the game, and keeping his tem- 
per in the reverfes of it, will find himfelf a. 
gainer at laft. In plainer language, happine/s, 
with the bulk of men, may be faid to confitt 
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in the power of enjoying the ordinary pleas 
fures of life, and in not being too eafily hurt 
by the little difquietudes of it. There is a cer- 
tain finenefs of foul, and delicacy of fenti- 
ment, with which few fituations accord, to 
which many feeming harmlefs ones give the 
greateft uneafinefs. The art ‘© defipere in loco,” 
(by which I underftand being able not only 


to trifle, upon occafion, ourfelves, but alfo to- 


bear the foolery of others), is a-qualification 
extremely ufeful for fmoothing a man’s way 
through the world. 

I have been led into this train of thinking, 
by fome circumftances in a vifit I had lately 
the pleafure of receiving from my friend Mr 
Umphraville, with.whom I made my readers 
acquainted‘in fome former numbers. A par- 
ticular piece of bufinefs occurred, which made 
it expedient for him to come to town; and 
though he was, at firft, extremely averfe from 
the journey, having never liked great. towns, 
and now relifhing them Jefs than ever, yet the 
remonftrances of his man of bufinefs, aided by 
very urgent requefts from me, at length o- 
vercame him. He fet out, therefore, attend- 
ed by his old family-fervant John, whom ft 
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Kad not failed to remember in my invitation 
to his mafter. 

At the firft ftage on the road, ohn told 
me, his mafter looked fad, eat little, and fpoke 
lefs. Though the landlord ufhered in dinner 
in perfon, and gave his gueft a very minute 
defcription of his manner of feeding his mut- 
ton, Mr Umpbraville remained a hearer only, 
and fhewed no inclination to have him fit 
down and partake of his own difhes; and, 
though he defired him, indeed, to tafle the 
wine, of which he brought in a. bottle after 
dinner; he.told him, at the fame time, to let 
the oftler know he fhould want his horfes as 
foon as poflible. ‘The landlord left the room, 
and told John, who was eating his dinner, 
fomewhat move deliberately, in the kitchen, 
that his mafter feemed a melancholy kind of 
a gentleman, not half fo good-humoured as 
his neighbour Mr jelly. 

John, who is interefted both in the happinefS 
and honour of his mafter, endeavoured to 
mend matters in the evening, by introducing 
the Aoffefs very particularly to Jr Umpbhra- 
ville; and, indeed, venturing to invite her to 
fup with him. Usmphraville was too thy, or 
too civil, to decline the lady’s company, and 
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Fobn valued himfelf on having procured him 
fo agreeable a companion. — His mafter com- 
plained to me, fince-he came to town, of the 
oppreflion of this landlady’s company ; and 
declared his refolution of not ftopping at the. 
George on his way home. 

The morning after his arrival at my houfe,. 
while we were fitting together, talking of old: 
fiories, and old friends, with all the finer; 
feelings afloat about us, John entered, with a, 
look of much fatisfaction, announcing the, 
name of Mr Bearfkin. This gentleman is a 
firft coufia of Umpbhraville’s, who refides in. 
town, and whom. he had nat feen thefe fix, 
years» He was. bred a mercer,. but afterwards, 
extended his dealings with his capital, and has, 
been. concerned in feveral great. mercantile 
tranfactions. While Umphraville, with all his, 
genius, and all his accomplifhments, was 
barely preferving his eftate from ruin at home,. 
this man, by dint of induftry and application, 
and partly from the want ef genius and ac- 
complifhments, has amafled a fortune greater. 
than the richeft.of his coufin’s anceftors was 
ever poffefied of. He holds Umphraville in 
fome refpect, however, as the reprefentative 
of his mothex’s family, from which he devives 
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all his gentility, his father having fprung no- 
hody knows whence, and lived nobody knows 
how, till.he appeared behind the counter of a. 
woollen draper, to. whofe fhop and bufinefs 
he fucceeded. 

My friend, though he could have excufed 
his vifit at this time, received him with polite- 
nefs. He introduced. him to meas his near 
relation ; on which the other, who mixes the 
flippant civility of his former profeffion with 
fomewhat of the monied confidence of his 
prefent one, made me a handfome compli- 
ment, and congratulated Mr Umphbraville on 
the pofleffion of fuch a friend. He conclu. 
ded, however, with a diftant infinuation of his 
houfe’s. being a more natural home for his 
coufin when. in town than that of any other 
perfon. This led to.a defcription of that 
houfe, its rooms and its furniture, in which he 
made no inconfiderable eulogium on his own 
tafte, the tafte of his wife, and the tafte of 
the times. Umphraville bluthed, bit his lips, 
complained of the heat of the room, changed 
hisfeat, in fhort fuffered torture all the way 
from the. cellar to the garret. 

Mr Bearfin clofed this defcription of his 
houfe with an expreflion of his and his wife’s 

earneft 
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earneft defire to fee their coufin there. Um: 
phraville declared. his: intention of calling to 


inquire after Mrs Bearfkin and the young: 


folks, mentioning, at the fame time, the fhort- 
nefs of his propofed ftayin town, and the 
hurry his bufinefs would neceflarily keep him 
in while he remained. But this declaration 
by no means fatisfied his kinfman; he infift- 
ed on his fpending a day with them fo warm- 
ly, that the other was at laft overcome, and 
the third day after was fixed on for that pur- 
pofe, which Mr Bearfkin informed us would 
be the more agreeable to all parties, as he 
fhould then have an opportunity of introdu- 
cing us to his London correfpondent, a man of 
great fortune, who had juft arrived here ona 
jaunt to fee the country, and had promifed 
him the favour of eating a bit of mutton with 
him on that day. I would have excufed my- 
felf from being of the party; but not having, 
any more than Umphraville, a talent at refu- 
fal, was, like him, overpowered by the folici- 
tations of his coufin. 

The hiftory of that dinner I may poffibly 
give my readers hereafter, in a feparate paper, 
a dinner, now-a-days, being a matter of con- 
fequence, and not to be managed in an epi/ade. 
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The time between was devoted by Mr Umphra- 
ville-to bufinefs, in which he was pleafed com- 
monly to afk my advice, and to communicate 
his opinions. The laft I found generally un- 
favourable buth of men and things; my friend. 
carries the “* prifca fides” too much about 
with him to be perfectly pleafed in his dealings 
with people of bufinefs. When we returned 
home in the evening, he feemed to feel a re- 
lief in having got out of the reach of the 
world, and muttered expreffions, not to men- 
tion the inflexions of his countenance, which, 
if fairly fet down on paper, would. almoft a=. 
mount to calling his banker a Jew, his /awyer 
not a gentleman, and his agent a pettifogger.. 
He was, however, very ready to. clap upa 
truce with his ideas when in company with, 
thefe feveral perfonages; and though he 
thought he faw them taking advantages, of 
which Iam perfuaded they were perfectly in- 
nocent, he was contented to turn his face an- 
other way and pafson. A man of Umphra-. 
uille’s dilpofition, is willing to. fuffer all the 
penalties of fillinefs, but that of being thought 
filly. 
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Mone the many advantages arifing from 
cultivated fentiment, one of the fir 
and moft truly valuable, is that delicate com- 
placency of mind which leads us to confult 
the feelings of thofe with whom we live, by 
fhowing a difpofition to gratify them as far as. 
in our power, and by avoiding whatever has a 
contrary tendency, 

They muft, indeed, have attended little to 
what paffes in the world, who do not know 
the importance of this difpofition ; who have 
not obferved, that the want of it often poifons 
the domeftic happinefs of families, whofe fe- 
licity every other circumftance concurs to 
promote. 

Among the letters lately received from my 
correfpondents, are two, which, as they af- 
ford a lively picture of the bad confequences: 
refulting from the neglect of this complacency, 
I fhall here lay before my readers. The firft 
is from alady, who writes as follows : 
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To the AurHor of the Mrrror. 


S1R, 


Y father was a merchant of fome emi- 

nence, who gave me a good education, 
and a fortune of feveral thoufand pounds. 
With thefe advantages, a tolerable perfon, 
and I think not an unamiable temper, I was 
not long arrived at womanhood before I 
found myfelf pofleffed of many admirers. A- 
mong others was Mr Gold, a gentleman of a 
very refpectable character, who had fome con- 
nections in trade with my father; to him, 
being a young man of a good figure, and of 
very open and obliging manners, I foon gave 
the preference, and we were accordingly mar- 
ried with the univerfal approbation of my 
friends. 

We have now lived together above three 
years, and I have brought him two boys and 
agirl, all very fine children. I go little a- 
broad, attend to nothing fo much as the ceco- 
nomy of our family, am as obliging as pof- 
fible to all my hufband’s friends, and ftudy in 
every particular to be a kind and dutiful wife. 
Mr Gold’s reputation and fuccefs in’bufinefs 
daily 
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daily increafes, and he is, in the main, a kind 
and attentive hufband ; yet I find him fo par- 
ticular in his temper, and fo often out of hu- 
mour about trifles, that, in fpite of all thofe 
comfortable circumftances, I.am perfectly un- 
happy. 

At one time he finds fault with the dithes 
at table; at another with the choice of my 
maid-fervants; fometimes he is difpleafed 
with the trimming of my gown, fometimes 
with the fhape of my cloak, or the figure of 
any head-drefs; and, fhould I chance to give 
an opinion on any fubject which is not perfed- 
ly to his mind, he probably looks out of hu 
mour at the time, and is fure to chide me a 
bout it when we are by ourfelves. 

It is of no confequence whether I have been 
right or wrong in any of thofe particulars. If 
I fay a word in defence of my choice or opi- 
nion, it is fure to make matters worfe, and I 
am only called a fool for my pains; or, if I 
exprefs my wonder that he fhould give himfelf 
uneafinefs about fuch trifles, he anfwers, ful« 
lenly, that, to be fure, every thing is a trifle 
in which I chufe to difoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were jut 
going out to dine at a friend’s houfe, he told 
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N? 33 
me my gown was extremely ugly. Danfwer- 
ed, his obfervation furprifed me, for it was 
garnet, and I had taken it off on hearing him 
fay he wondered I never chofe one of that 
colour. Upon this he flew in a paflion, faid 
it was very odd I fhould charge my bad tafte 
upon him; he had never made any fuch 
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obfervation, for the colour was. higyaverfion. 
The difpute at laft grew fo warm, that I threw 
myfelf down on a fettee, unable to continue it, 
while he flung out of the room, ordered a- 
way the coach from the door, and wrote an 
apology to his friend for our not waiting up- | 
on him. 

We dined in our different apartments: and 
though, I believe, we were equally forry for 
what had paffed, and Mr Gold, when we met 
at fupper, afked my pardon for having contra- 
di&ted me_fo roughly ; yet we’had not fat half 
an hour together, when he told me, that, af- 
ter all, I was certainly miftaken, in faying he 
had recommended a garnet colour ; and whenI 
very coolly affured him I was not, he renew- 
ed the difpute with as much keennefs as ever. 
We parted in the fame bad humour we had 
done before dinner, and I have hardly had a 
pteafant look from him fince, 
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In a werd, Mr Gold will allow me to have 
no mind but his; and, unlefs I can fee with 
his eyes, hear with his ears, and tafte with his 
palate, (none of which I can very eafily bring 
myfelf to do, as you mutt know all of them 
are fomewhat particular), I fee no profpeét of 
our fituation changing for the better; and 
what makes our prefent one doubly provo- 
king, is, that, but for this unfortunate weak- 
nefs, Mr Gold, who is, in other refpects, a very 
worthy man, would make one of the beft of 
hhufbands. 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I fhould do in this 


fituation, or take your own way of letting my 


hufband fee his weaknefs, the reformation of 
which would be the greateft of all earthly 
bleffings to 


Yours, &c. 


SUSANNA GOLD. 
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I was thinking how I fhould anfwer this let- 
ter, or in what way I could be ufeful to my 
correfpondent, when I received the following, 
the infertion of which is, I believe, the beft 
reply I can make to it. 


To the Aurnor of the Mirror. 


SIR, 


Was bred a merchant; by my fuccefs in 

trade I am now in affluent circumftances, 
and have reafon to think that I am fo with an 
unblemithed character. 

Some years ago, I married the daughter of 
a refpectable citizen, who brought a comfort- 
able addition to my fortune; and, as fhe had 
been virtuoufly educated, and feemed chear~ 
ful and good tempered, as I was myfelf natu- 
rally of a domeftic turn, and refolved to make 
a good hufband, I thought we bade fair for 
being happy in each other. 

But, though I muft do my fpoufe the juftice 
to fay, that fhe is difcreet and prudent, atten- 
tive tothe affairs of her family, a careful and 
fond mother to her children, and, in many 
refpects, an affectionate and dutiful wife; yet 
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one foible in. her temper deftroys the effect of 
all thefe good qualities. She is: fo much at 
tached to her own opinions in every trifle, fo 
impatient. of contradiction in them, and with 
all fo ready to difpute mine, that,. if I difap, 
prove of her tafte or fentiments in any one 
particular, or feem diffatisfied when fhe difap- 
proves of my tafte or fentiments, it is the cer- 
tain fource of a quarrel; and, while we per- 
feétly agree as to our general plan of life, and 
every effential circum{tance of our domettic 
ceeconomy, this filly fancy, that I muft eat, 
drefs, think, and fpeak, precifely as fhe would 
have me, while fhe will not accommodate her: 
felf to me in the moft trifling of thefe particu- 
lars, gives me perpetual uneafinefs 5 and, with 
almoft every thing I could wifh, a genteel in- 
come, a good reputation, a fine family, and a 
virtuous wife, whom I fincerely efteem, I have 
the mortification to find myfelf abfolutely uns 
happy. 

I am fure this foible of my poor wife’s will 
appear to you, Mr Mirror, in its proper 
light ; your making it appear fo to her, may 
be the means of alleviating our mutual di« 
ftrefs ; for, to tell you the truth, I believe, 


fhe is almoft as great afuffererasI. am. I 


hope 
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hope you will gratify me in this defire; by do- 
ing fo you may be of general fervice, and will 
particularly oblige 


Your conftant reader, and 
Obedient humble fervant, 


NATHANIEL GOLT 





On comparing thefe two letters, it is evie 
dent, that, from the want of that complacency 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper, the 
very fenfibility of temper, and ftrength of af- 
fection, which, under its influence, would 
have made this good couple happy, hashad a 
quite contrary effect. The fource of the dif- 
quiet they complain of, is nothing elfe than 
the want of that refpect for the tafte, feelings, 
and opinions of each other, which conftitutes 
the difpofition I have recommended above, 
and which, fo far from being inconfiftent with 
a reafonable defire of reforming each other 
in thefe particulars, is the moft probable 
means of accomplifhing it. 

Nor is the cafe of Mr and Mrs Gold fingu- 
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Jar in this refpec&t. By much the greateft parr 
of domeftic quarrels originate from the want 
of this pliancy of difpofition, which people 
feem, very abfurdly, to fuppofe may be difpen- 


fed with in trifles. 1 have known a man who. 


would have parted with half his eftate to ferve 
a friend, to whom he would not have yielded 
a hair’s breadth in an argument. But the 
lefler virtues muft be attended to as well as the 
greater; thé manners as well as the duties of 


life. They form a fort of Pocket Coin, which,. 


though it does not enter into great and im. 
portant tranfactions, is abfolutely neceflarp 
for common and ordinary intercourfe. 
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N compliance with a promife I: made ‘my 
readers at the clofe of laft Saturday’s pa 
per, (at leaft it was that fort of promife 
which a mam keeps when the thing fuits his 
inclination), I’ proceed to give them an acs 
count of that dinner to which my friend Mr 
Umphraville and I were invited by his coufia 
Mr Bearfkin. 

On our way to the houfe, I perceived cers 
tain fymptoms of diffatisfaction, which my 
friend could not help bringing forth, though 
he durft not impute them to the right caufe, 
as I have heard of men beating their wives at 
home, to revenge themfelves for the crofles 
they have met with abroad. He complained 
of the moiftnefs of the weather, and the dirti- 
nefs of the ftreet; was quite fatigued with 
the length of the way, (Mr Bearfkin’s houfe 
being fafhionably excentric), and almoft cur- 
fed the taylor for the tightnefs of a fuit of 
cloaths, which he had befpoke on his arrival 
in town, and had now put on for the firft 
time. His chagrin, I believe, was increafed 
by his having juft. learned from his lawyer, 

that 
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that the bufinefs he came to town about, could 
not be finifhed at the time he expected, but 
would probably laft a week longer. 

When we entered Mr Bearfkin’s drawings 
room, we found his wife fitting with her 
three daughters ready to receive us. It was 
eafy to fee, by the air of the lady, that the 
was perfectly miftrefs of the houfe, and that 
her hufband was only a fecondary perfon 
there. He feemed, however, contented with 
his fituation, and an admirer of his wife; a 
fort of lap-dog hufband (of whom I have feen 
many) who looks fleck, runs about britkly, 
and though he now and then gets a kick from 
his miftrefs, is as ready to play over his tricks 
again as ever. 

Mr Bearfkin, after many expreffions of his 
happinefs in feeing his coufin in his new houfe, 
propofed walking us down ftairs again, to 
begin fhowing it from the ground-ftory up- 
wards, Umphraville, though I faw him fweat- 
ing at the idea, was ready to follow his cons 
ductor, when we were faved by the interpofi- 
tion of the lady, who uttered a ** Piha! Mr 
“ Bearfkin,” with fo fignificant a look, that 
her hufband inftantly dropped his defign, fay- 
ing, ‘‘ to be fure there was not much worth 
“ feeing, 
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“ fecing, though he could have wifhed to 
“ have fhown his coufin his fudy, which he 
thought was tolerably clever.” ‘* I thought, 
“ Papa,” faid the eldeft of the Milles, * it 
* was not quite in order yet.”—*‘* Why, not 
‘* altogether,” replied her father ; “¢ I have not 
“ been able to get up my heads, as Pope has 
“ loft an ear, and Homer the left fide of his 
“ beard, by the carelefluefs of a packer ; and 
* T want about three feet and a half of folios 
“ for my loweft fhelf.”—** 1 don’t care if 
“ there was not a folio in the world,” rejoined 
Mifs. ‘* Child!” faid her mother in a tone of 
rebuke. — Mifs bridled up, and was filent;—I 
{miled ; — Umphraville walked to the window, 
and wiped his forehead. 

Bearfkin now pulled out his watch, ang 
telling the hour, faid, he wondered his friend 
Mr Blubber was not come, as he was generally 
punctual to a minute, While he fpoke, a 
loud rap.at the door announced the expected 
company ; and prefently Mr Blubber, his wife, 
a fon, and two daughters, entered the room. 
The firft had on an old-fafhioned pompadour 
coat, with gold buttons, and very volumi- 
nous fleeves, his head. adorned by a large 
major wig, with curls as white and as ftiff as 

if 
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if they had been caft in plafer of Paris ; but 
the females, ‘and heir of the family, were 
dreffed in the very height of the mode. Bear- 
Jkin introduced the old gentleman to his coufin 
Mr Unrphraville : ——“ Mr Blubber, Sir, a 
© very particular friend of mine, and (turn- 
*¢ ing to me with a whifper) worth fourfcore 
** thoufand pounds, if he’s worth a farthing.” 
Blubber faid, he feared they had kept us wait- 
ing; but that his wife and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair-drefler, and he 
verily thought would never have had doné 
with him. The ladies were too bufy to reply 
to this accufation; they had got into a com- 
mittee of inquiry on Mr Edward Blubber’s 
waiftcoat, which had been tamboured, it feems, 
by his fifters, and was univerfally declared to 
be monftrous handfome. The young man hime 
felf feemed to be highly delighted with the re- 
flection of it in a mirror that ftood oppofite 
to him. “ Isn’t it vaftly pretty, Sir,” faid 
one of the young ladies to Umphraville ? 
“© Ma’am !” faid he, ftarting from a reverie, 
in which I faw, by his countenance, he was 
meditating on the young gentleman and his 
waiftcoat in no very favourable manner, —— 
I 
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I read her countenance, too; fhe thought 
Umphraville jutt the fool he did her brother. 
Dinner was now announced, and the com« 
pany, after fome ceremonial, got into their 
places at table, in the centre of which ftood 
a fumptuous epargne, filled, as Bearfkin in- 
formed us, with the produce of his farm. 
This joke, which, I fuppofe, was.as regular 
as the grace before dinner, was explained to 
the ignorant to mean, that the {weet-meats 
came from a plantation in one of the Wef-Jn- 
dia iflands, in which he hada concern. The 
epargne itfelf now produced another. differtae 
tion from the ladies, and, like the waiftcoat, 
was alfo pronounced monfirous handfome. Blub- 
ber, taking his eye half off a plate of falmon, to 
which he had juft been he!ped, obferved, that 
it would come toa handfome price too;— 
*° 60 ounces, I'll warrant it,” faid he; but, 
“as the plate-tax is now repealed, it will coft 
“ but the intereft a-keeping.” — “ La! Papa,” 
faid Mifs Blubber, ‘you are always thinking 
“© of the money things coft.”—‘* Yes,” add- 
ed her brother, ** Tables of intereff are an 
“excellent accompaniment for a defert.”— 
At this fpeech all the ladies laughed very 
loud. Blubber faid, he was an impudent dog, 
but 
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but feemed to relith his fon’s wit notwithftand- 
ing. Umphraville looked fternly at him ; and, 
had not a glance of his waifcoat fet-him down 
as fomething beneath a man’s anger, I don't 
know what confequences might have followed, 
During the reft of the entertainment, I could 
fee the fumet of fool and coxcomb on every 
morfel that Umpbhraville {wallowed, though 
Mrs Bearfkin, next whom he fat, was at 
great pains to help him to the nice bits of e- 
very thing within her reach. 

When dinner was over, Mr Blubber men- 
tioned his defign of making a tour through 
the Highlands, to vifit Stirling, Taymouth, 
and Dunkeld; and applying to our landlord 
for fome defcription of thefe places, was by 
him referred to Mr Umphraville and me. Mr 
Umphraville was not in a communicative 
mood; fo I was obliged to affure Mr Blubber, 
who talked with much uncertainty and appre- 
henfion of thefe matters, that,he would find 
beds and bed-cloaths, meat for himfelf, and 
corn for his horfes, at the feveral places above 
mentioned; that he had no dangerous feas to 
crofs in getting at them; and that there were 
no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a confiderable interval 
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of filence, and we were in danger of getting 
ence more upon Mr Edward's fine waiftcoat, 
when Mr Bearfkin, informing the company, 
that his coufin was a great lover of mufic, 
called on his daughter, Mifs Polly, for a 
Jong, with which, after fome of the ufual a- 
pologies, fhe complied; and, in compliment 
to Mr Umphraville’s tale, who fhe was fure 
muft like Jtalian mufic, fhe fung, or rather 
fualled a fong of Sachini’s, in which there was 
fcarce one bar in tune from beginning to end. 
Mifs Blubber faid, in her ufual phrafeology, 
that it was a monffrous fweet air — Her brother 
{wore it was divinely fung.—Umpbraville gulp- 
ed down a falfehood with a very bad grace, 
and faid, Mifs would be a good finger with 
alittle more practice. — A compliment which 
was not more diftant from truth on one fide, 
than from Mifs’s expeétations on the other, 
and I could plainly perceive, did not fet him 
forward in the favour of the family. 

“‘ My father is a judge of finging too,” faid 
Mr Edward Blubber; * what is your opinion 
“ of the fong, Sir ?”—* My opinion is,” faid 
he, “that your Jtalianos always fet me afleep ; 
* Englith ears fhould have Englifh fongs, I 
“ think.”—** Then, fuppofe one of the la- 
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** dies fhould give us an Englif/b fong,” faid I, 
** "Tis a good motion,” faid Mr Bearfkin, “1 
“ fecond it; Mifs Betfy Blubber fings an ex- 
“cellent Englifh fong.”— Mi/s Bet/y denied 
ftoutly that fhe ever fung at all; but evidence 
being produced againft her, fhe, at laft, faid 
fhe would try if fhe could make out, * The 
** Maid’s Choice.” ‘* Ay, ay, Betfy,” faid her 
father, * a very good fong; I have heard it 
** before.” 


————— if I could but find, 
I care not for fortune—U mh! —a man to my mind.” 


Mifs Betfy began the fong accordingly, and to 
make up for her want of voice, accompanied 
it with a great deal of affion. Tither from 
the accident of his being placed oppofite to 
her, or from a fly application to his ftate-as an 
old Bachelor, fhe chofe to perfonify the maid’s 
choice in the figure of Umphraville, and pointed 
the defcription of the fong particularly at him. 
Umpbraville, with all his dignity, his abilities, 
and his knowledge, felt himfelf uneafy and 
ridiculous under this filly allufion of a ballad; 
he blufhed, attempted to laugh, blufhed a- 
gain, and ftill looked with that aukward im- 
portance which only the more attracted the 
ridicule 
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ridicule of the fools around him. Not long 
after the ladies retired; and no perfuafion of 
his coufin could induce him to ftay the even- 
ing, or even to enter the drawing-room where 
they were affembled at tea. 

“ Thank Heaven!” faid Umphraville, when 
the door was fhut, and we had got fairly into 
the ftreet. ‘ Amen!” I replied, {miling, 
“ for our good dinner and excellent wine !” 
-— ‘* How the devil, Charles,” faid he, ‘* do 
“you contrive to bear all this nonfenfe with 
“the compofure you do?”— Why, I have 
“ often told you, my friend, that our earth 
* is nota planet fitted up only for the recep- 
“tion of wife men.—Your Blubbers and 
“ Bearfkins are neceflary parts of the fyftem; 
“they deferve the enjoyments they are ca- 
‘¢ pable of feeling ;—and Iam not fure if he 
“ who fuffers from his own fuperiority does 
* not deferve his fufferings,” 
































N° 35, Turspay, May 25. 1779+ 


To the AuTHor of the Mirror. 


Sire, 


a IL I arrived at the age of twenty, my 
time was divided between my books, 
and the fociety of a few friends, whom a fi- 
milarity of purfuits and difpofitions recom. 
mended to me. About that period, finding 
that the habits of referve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my fitua- 
tion, as heir to a confiderable fortune, would 
render inconvenient, I was prevailed upon, 
partly bya fenfe of this, partly by the impor- 
tunity of my relations, to make an effort for 
acquiring a more general acquaintance, and 
fafhionable deportment. As I was confcious 
of an inclination to oblige, and a quick fenfe 
of propriety, two qualities which I efteemed 
the ground of good-breeding ; as my wit was 
tolerably ready, and my figure not difadvan+ 
tageous, I own to you that I entertained fome 
hopes of fuccefs, 
I was, however, unfuccefsful. The no- 
velty of the fcenes in which I found myfelf 
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engaged, the multiplicity of obfervances and 
attention requifite upon points which I had 
always regarded as below my notice, embar- 
rafled and confounded me, The feelings tb 
which I had trufted for my direction, ferved 
only to make me aukward, and fearful of of- 
fending. My obfequious fervices in the draw- 
ing-room pafled unrewarded ; and my obfer- 
vations, when I ventured to mingle, either in 
the chat of the women, or the politics of the 
men, being delivered with timidity and hefi- 
tation, were overlooked or neglected. Some 
of the more elderly and difcreet among the 
former feemed to pity me; andl could not 
help remarking, that they often, as if they 
had meant the hint for me, talked of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the perufal of 
Lord Chefterfield’s Letters. ‘To this author, 
then, as foon as I learned his fubjeét, I had 
recourfe, as to a guide that would point out 
my way, and fupport mein my journey. But, 
how much was I aftonifhed, when, through 
a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant expreilion, 
and lively illuftration, I diicerned a ftudied 
fyftem of frivolity, meannefs, flattery, and 
difimulation, inculcated as the fureft and 
Aa3 moft 
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moft eligible road to eminence and popula 
rity ! 

Young as Fam, Mr Mrrror, and heed- 
lefs as I may confequently be fuppofed, I 
cannot think that this work is a code proper 
for being held. up to us as the regulator of 
our conduct. The talcnts infified on with 
peculiar emphafis, the accomplifhments moft 
earneftly recommended, are fuch as, in our 
days, if they ought to be treated of at all, 
fhould be mentioned only to put us on our 
guard againft them. If riches naturally tend 
to render trifles of importance ; if they direct 
our attention too much toward exterior ac- 
complifhments; if they propagate the courtly 
and complying fpirit too extenfively at any 
rate, we certainly, in this country, fo weal- 
thy and luxurious, have no need of exhorta- 
tions to cultivate or acquire thofe qualifica- 
tions. ‘The habits that may arreft for a little 
time the progrefs of this corruption, ought 
now to be infifled on. Independence, forti- 
tude, fiubborn integrity, and pride that dif- 
dains the fhadow of fervility; thefe are the 
virtues which a tutor fhould inculcate, thefe 
the bleffings which a fond father fhould fup- 
plicate from Heaven for his offspring. 

It 
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It is, throughout, the error of his Lord~ 
fhip’s fyftem, to confider talents and accom- 
plifhments, according to the ufe that may be 
made of them, rather than their intrinfic 
worth. In his catechifm, applau/e is rectitude, 
and fucce/s is morality. 'Toat, in our days, a 
perfon may rife to eminence by trivial accom- 
plifhments, and become popular by flattery 
and diffimulation, may, perhaps, be true. Bus, 
from this it furely does not follow, that thefe 
are the means which an honourable character 
fhould employ. There is a dignity in the 
mind, which cultivates thofe arts alone that 
are valuable, which courts thofe characters a- 
lone that are worthy, which difdains to con- 
¢eal its own fentiments, or minifter to the 
foibles of others; there is, I fay, a confcious 
dignity arid fatisfaction in thefe feelings, which 
neither applaufe, nor power, nor popularity, 
without them, can ever beftow. 

Many of his Lordfhip’s diftinétions are too 
nice for my facultics. I cannot, for my part, 
difcern the difference between feigned con- 
fidence and infincerity ; between the conduct 
that conveys the approbation of a fentiment, 
or the flattery of a foible, and the words that 
declare it. 1 fhould think the man whofe 
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countenance was open, and his thoughts con- 
cealed, a hypocrite; I fhould term him who 
could treat his friends as if they were at the 
fame time to be his enemies, a monfter of in- 
gratitude and duplicity. It is dangerous to 
trifle thus upon the borders of virtue. By 
teaching us that it may infenfibly be blended 
with vice, that their refpective limits are not 
in every cafe evident and certain, our venera- 
tion for it is diminifhed. Its chief fafeguard 
is a jealous fenfibility, that ftartles at the co- 
lour or thadow of deceit. When this barrier 
has been infulted, can any other be oppofed 
at which confcience will arife and proclaim, 
thus far, and no farther, fhalt thou advance ? 

The love of general applaufe, recommend- 
ed by his Lordfhip, as the great principle of 
conduct, is a folly anda weaknefs. He that 
directs himfelf by this compafs, cannot hope 
to fteer through life with fteadinefs and con- 
fiftency. He muft furrender his own cha- 























rater, and affume the hue of every company 
he enters. To court the approbation of any 
one, is, in a tacit manner, to do homage to 
his judgement or his feelings. He that ex- 
tends his courtfhip of it beyond the praife- 
worthy, 
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worthy, violates the exclufive privilege of vir- 
tue, and: muft feek it by unworthy arts. 

On the other hand, though I am by no 
means a friend to rafh and unguarded cen- 
fure, yet I cannot help confidering the conduct 
of him who will cenfure nothing, who will 
fpeak his fentiments of no charaéter with free- 
dom, who palliates every error, and apolo- 
gizes for every failing, as more nearly allied 
to meannefs, timidity, and a time-ferving tem- 
per, than it is connected with candour, or fa- 
vourable to the caufe of virtue. 

Nor can I perfuade myfelf that his Lord- 
fhip’s fyftem will be attended with general fuc- 
cefs. The real character is the only one that 
can be maintained at all times, and in all dif 
pofitions. Profeflions of friendfhip and re- 
gard will lead to expectations of fervice that 
cannot be anfwered.. The fentiments deliver- 
ed in one company, the manners aflumed up- 
on one occafion, will be remembered, and 
contrafted with thofe that are prefented on 
another. Sufpicion, once awakened, will pe- 
netrate the darkeft cloud which art can throw 
around a perfon in the common intercourfe 
of life. 

Let us confider, too, were this fyftem gene- 
rally 
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rally adopted, What a dull infipid fcene muft 
fociety become? No diftinétion, no natural 
expreffion, of character; no confidence in 
profeflions of any kind; no affurance of fin- 
cerity; no fecret fympathy, nor delightful 
correfpondence of feeling. All the fallies of 
wit, all the graces of polite manners, would 
but ill fupply the want of thefe pleafures, the 
pureft and moft elegant which human life af- 
fords. 


EUGENIUS. 





To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


S1.R, 


S you treat much of politenefs, I with you 
would take notice of a particular fort of 
incivility, from which one fuffers, without be- 
ing thought intitled to complain. I mean that 
of never contradicting one at all. 

I have come lately from my father’s in the 
country, where I was reckoned a girl of tole- 
rable parts, to refide for fome time at my aunt’s 
in town. Here isa vifitor, Mr Dapperwit, 
a good-looking young man, with white teeth, 
a 
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a fine complexion, his cheeks dimpled, and 
rather a little full and large at bottom; in 
fhort, the civileft, moft complying fort of face 
you can imagine. As I had often taken no- 
tice of his behaviour, I was refolved to minute 
down his difcourfe the other evening at tea. 
The converfation began about the weather, 
my aunt obferving, that the feafons were won- 
derfully altered in her memory. ‘  Certain- 
ly, my lady,” faid Mr Drapperwit, “ a- 
“ mazingly altered indeed.”— “ Now I have 
“ heard my father fay, (faid 1) that is a vul- 
“ gar error; for that it appears from regifters 
** kept for the purpofe, that the ftate of the 
‘‘ weather, though it may be different in cere 
“tain feafons, months, or weeks, preferves 
“a wonderful equilibrium in general.” — 
“ Why, to be fure, Mifs, I believe, in gene- 
“ ral, as you fay ;—but, talking of the wea- 
“ther, I hope your Ladythip caught no cold 
* atthe play Vother night ; we were fo auk- 
“wardly fituated in getting out.” —* Not in 
“ the leaft, Sir ; I was greatly obliged to your 
“¢ fervices there.” You were well entertain- 
“ed, IThope, my Lady.”—“ Very well in- 
“deed; I laughed exceedingly; there is a 
* sreat deal of wit in Shake/feare’s comedies 5 


&* "tis 
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“ "tis pity there is fo much of /w dife in 
“ them.”— “ Your Ladythip’s criticifin is ex- 
tremely juft; every body muft be ftruck 
“ with it.” — “ Why now, I think, (faid I a- 
** gain), that what you call /w life, is nature, 
** which I would not lofe for all the reft of 
** the play.”— ** Oh! doubtlefs, Milfs; for na- 
‘“‘ ture Shakefpeare is inimitable ; every body 
* muft allow that.” — ‘* What do you think, 
** Sir, (faid my coufin Betfy, who is a piece 
“ of a poetefs herfelf), of that monody you 
*©were fo kind as tofend us ‘yefterday ?”— 
“ IT never deliver my opinion, Ma’am, before 
“fo able a judge, till I am firft informed of 
© hers.”——** I think it the moft beautiful 
* poem, Sir, I have read of a great while.”— 
** Your opinion, Ma’am, flatters me extreme- 
“ly, as it agrees exactly with my own; they 
“are, I think, inconteftably the fweeteft 
“ lines. — * Sweet they may be, (here I broke 
** in): T allow them merit in the ver//ication ; 
** but that is only one, and, with me, by no 
‘* means the chief, requifite ina poem; they 
* want force altogether.” —‘* Nay, as to the 
“© matter of force, indeed, it muft be owned.” 
**—— Yes, Sir, and wnity, and propriety, and 
“a thoufand other things; but, if my coufia 
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* will be kind enough to fetch the poem from 
‘her dreffing-room, we will be judged by 
“you, Mr Dapperwit.” —‘* Pardon me, la- 
$* dies, you would not have me be fo rude. 


Who fhall decide when doétors difagree ?” 


And, with that, he made one of the fineft 
bows in the world. 

If all this, Sir, proceed from fillinefs, we 
muft pity the man, and there’s an end on’t; 
if it arife from an idea of fillinefs in us, let 
fuch gentlemen as Mr Dapperwit know, that 
they are very much miftaken. But, if it be 
the effect of pure civility,— pray inform them, 
Mr Mirror, that it is the moft provoking 
piece of rudenefs they can poflibly commit. 
Yours, &c. 


BRIDGET NETTLEWIT. 


Vou. I. Bb N°? 36. 











N° 36. SaTuRDAy, May 29. 1779. 


Scme mute inglorious Milton here may reft. 
Gray, 


OrHinG has a greater tendency to ele. 
vate and affect the heart than the re- 
fieGtion upon thofe perfonages who have pers 
formed a diftinguifhed part on the threatre of 
life, whofe actions were attended with impor- 
tant confequences to the world around them, 
or whofe writings have animated 6r inftruéted 
mankind. The thought that they are now 
no more, that their afhes are mingled with 
thofe of the meaneft and moft worthlefs, af- 
fords a fubjeé&t of contemplation, which, how- 
ever melancholy, the mind, in a moment of 
penfivenefs, may feela fecret fort of delight 
to indulge. ‘Tell her,” fays Hamlet, “that 
“ fhe may paint an inch thick; yet to this 
** fhe muft come at laft.” 

When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous 
army, faw all his troops ranged in order before 
him, he burft into tears at the thought, that, 
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in a fhort time, they would be fweeped from 
the face of the earth, and be removed to give 
place to thofe who would fill other armies, 
and rank under other generals. 

Something of what Xerxes felt, from the 
confideration that thofe who then were fhould 
ceafe to.be, it is equally natural to feel from 
the reflection, that all who have formerly li- 
ved have ceafed to live, and that nothing more 
remains than the memory of a very few who 
have left fome memorial which keeps alive 
their names, and the fame with which thofe 
namies are accompanied, 

But, ferious as this reflection may be, it is 
not fo deep as the thought, that even of thofe 
perfons who were poffefled of talents for dil- 
tinguifhing themfelves in the world, for ha- 
ving their memiories handed down from age 
to age, much the greater part, it is likely, 
from hard neceflity, or by fome of the va- 
rious fatal accidents of life, have been exclus 
ded from the poffibility of exerting themfelves, 
or of being ufeful either to thofe who lived in 
the fame age, or to pofterity. Poverty in ma- 
ny, and ** difaftrous chance” in others, have 
** chill’d the genial current of the foul,” and 
numbers have been cut off by prematuredeath 
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in the midft of projeét and ambition. How 
many have there been in the ages that are 
paft, how many may exift at this very mo+ 
ment, who, with all the talents fitted to thine 
in the world, to guide or to inftruct it, may, 
by fome fecret misfortune, have had their 
minds deprefled, or the fire of their genius 
extinguithed ! 

I have been led into thefe reflections from 
the perufal of a {mall volume of poems which 
happens now to lie before me, which, though 
poffeffed of very contiderable merit, and coms 
pofed in this country, are, I believe, very little 
known, In a well-written preface, the read. 
er is told, That moit of them are the produc» 
tion of Michcel Bruce: That this Michael 
Bruce was born in a remote village in Kinro/te 
Shire, and defcended from parénts remarkable 
for nothing but the innocence and fimplicity 


of their lives: ‘Chat, in the twenty-firft year: 


of his age, he was feized with a confumption, 
which put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of 
awakening benevolence,.than the confideras 
tion of genius thus deprefied by fituation, fuf- 
fered to pine in obfcurity, and fometimes, as 
in the’ cafe of this unfortunate young man, to 
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perith, it may be, for want of thofe comforts 
and conveniencies which might have foftered 
adelicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated 
to bear the hardfhips which poverty lays on 
both. | For my own part, I never pafs the 
place (a little hamlet, tkirted with a circle of 
old afh-trees, about three miles on this fide of 
Kinrofs ) where Michael Bruce refided ; I ne- 
ver look on his dwelling,—a fmall thatched 
houfe, diftinguifhed from the cottages of the 
other inhabitants only by a /afbed window at 
the end, inftead of a /attice, fringed with a 
honeyfuckle. plant, which the poor youth had 
trained around it;—I never find myfelf in 
that fpot, but I ftop my horfe involuntarily ; 
and looking on the window, which the ho- 
neyfucle has now almoft covered, in the dream 
of the moment, I pidture out a figure for the 
gentle tenant of the manfion; I wifh, and my 
heart {wells while'I do fo, that he were alive, 
and that I were a great man to have the lux- 
ury of vifiting him there, and bidding him be 
happy.——— I cannot carry my readers thithers 
but, that they may fhare fome of my feelings, 
I will prefent them with an extract from the 
laft poem in the little volume before me, 
which, from its fubject, and the manner in 
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which it is written, cannot. fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young man of genius, ina deep con- 
fumption, at the age of twenty-one, feeling 
himfelf every moment going fafter to decline, 
is an object fufficiently interefting; but how 
much muft every feeling on the occafion be 
heightened, when we know that this perfon 
pofleffed fo much dignity and compofure of 
mind, as not only to contemplate his ap- 
proaching fate, but even to write a poem on 
the fubject ! 


In the French language there is a much-ad- | 
mired poem of the 4bbé de Chaulieu, written, | 


in expectation of his own death, to the Mar- 
quis de la Farre, lamenting his approaching 
feparation from his friend. Michael Bruce, 
who, it is probable, never heard of the 4bdé 
de Chauliew, has alfo written a poem on his owa 
approaching death; with the latter part of 
which I fhall conclude this paper. 


Now fpring returns ;, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known: 

Dim in my breaft life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


Starting 
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Starting and fhiv’ring in th’ inconftant wind, 
« Meagre and pale, the ghoft of what I was, 
Beneath fome blafted tree I lie reclin’d, 

And count the filent moments as they pafs. 


The winged moments, whofe unftaying fpeed 
No art can ftop, or in their courfe arreft ; 
Whofe flight thall fhortly count me with the 

dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that 
reft. 


Oft morning-dreams prefage approaching fate ; 
And morning-dreams, as poets tell, are true. 

Led by pale ghofts, I enter death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 


I hear the helplefs wail, the fhrick of woe ; 
I fee the muddy wave, the dreary fhore, 
The fluggifh ftreams that flowly creep below, 

Which mortals vifit, and return no more, 


Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye chearful 
plains ! 


Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely 
mound, 
Where Melancholy with ftill filence reigns, 
And the rank grafs waves o’er the chearlefs 
ground. 


There 








a6 THE Mrtnor, Noe 
There let,me wander at the clofe of eve,;., aa . 

When fleep fits dewy on the labourer’s eyes, 
The world and all its bufy follies leave, a8 


And talk with wifdom where my Darunis 
lies. 


% 


There let me fleep forgotten in the clay, 
‘When Death fhall fhut thefe weary aching? 
eyes, 
Reft in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the laft 


morn arife. ; 


End of the First VoLume. 











